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VIEW FROM THE SUMMIT OF THE FALLS OF EASTATOIA, 


' Tae drawing in the present number of Orton, is from the summit 
Sof the beautiful falls of Eastatoia, and commands a fine view of the 
» Eastatoia mountain in the middle ground, and the valley of the Ten- 
“nessee in the distance. 
' The Eastatoia mountain is a spur of the Blue Ridge, situated in 
“the extreme northern part of the county of Rabun, in Georgia. The 
_point where the Eastatoia river makes its descent, is not more than 
' two hundred yards from the south line of North Carolina. 
The valley scene, from the summit of the mountain, is one of the 
' most beautiful in the whole county of Rabun. A section where the 
hand of Nature has spread objects of beauty and grandeur in more 
‘thick profusion than any other, perhaps, of equal area, in the world. 
|The Falls at this point are surpassed in rugged and wild beauty by 
few similar scenes. The “ valley” abounds in attractive locales, and 
every mountain spur yields volumes of delight to the eye and the soul. 
"In our approach we crossed, not three miles southward, the Blue 
Ridge, at the great Rabun Gap; where rise in close proximity the 
» waters of the Savannah and Tennessee rivers. Still farther south, five 
miles, lies the village of Clayton, the county town—a place of great 
‘insignificance, but unrivalled in its picturesque locality. A few dilapi- 
‘dated buildings are sprinkled over a beautiful area of table land, which 
‘falls gradually on every side, and is completely encircled by mountain 
s, no less than nine in number. Excursions of three, four and 
' five miles in every direction from the village reveal to the tourist innu- 
_merable scenes of every possible character—magnificent mountain 
_ panoramas ; cascades, brooks and dells. Aday’s travel from the cata- 
racts of Tallulah and Toccoa, and the valley of Nacoochee, in the ad- 
> joining county of Habersham, will afford the traveller a glimpse of all 
“the boundless store of charms, which Nature to her votary yields” 
‘in the county of Rabun ; and little as it is at present visited, it is 
| doubtless destined ere long to be a point of preéminent attraction to 
_ the southern tourist. T. A. Re 





| Amore full description of the valley of the Tennessee, and the surrounding beauties 
_ of Rabun, was embodied in a topographical article, accompanying a picture of the “ Fats 
or Eastarota,” in our issue of November last.—Ep. Orton. 
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SHADOWS. 





BY WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 





A sHapow rises on my view 
When gray the mists descend of eve ; 
It wears the look of one I knew, : 
And long have loved, and still must grieve ; 
Its glance recalls the perish’d years, : 
‘he hopes they brought, the joy, the pain ; 
The all that love to time endears— 
That mournful shadow brings again. 


As sinks the pale and crescent light— 
It rises slow beside me now, 
Half shaded by the gathering night, 
I see its pure and pallid brow ; 
So sad, so wan! as if, though bless’d 
In happiest realms where love is sure, 
It sorrowed still at my unrest, 
And shared the grief it could not cure. 


Sweet spirit! by those heavenly airs 
That, as thou com’st, around have met, 
By every pang that still endears 
The sweetest memories to regret ; 
By all the hopes I may not lose, 
hich yet were caly known as lost 
I would not, if I might, repose 
Thy sad attendance, mournful ghost. 


What though that voice, once mirth and song, 
‘To me be hushed for aye, and still, 
That eye be dim whose light was long 
The charm and impulse to my will ; 
That breast be cold, whose pure desires 
Had just enough of earth, to wake 
An homage meet in human fires— 
Thence, worthy heavenlier, for its sake ! 


Yet as my heart no longer flames 

With hope and rapture now, as then, 
So, to its present humblier aims, 

That seek no more the haunts of men, 
Sufficeth well, that in the place 

Of young delights and boyish bliss, 
A shadow fills my cold embrace, 

And solitude my soul, like this ! 


I know thee, and ‘tis joy to know, 

Since dread the doubt that overcast 
That hour of more than mortal wo, 

When from my grasp thy spirit passed ; 
When, in the vacant, glassy glare, 

In eyes whose smiles had kindled mine, 
I felt, and shudder’d at the fear, 

Lest they no more should on me shine. 


That doubt is gone, and all the rest, 
Of sorrow and wo, is small for us ; 

I know thou livest—I deem thee bless’d, 
Else wert thou not permitted thus ; 
Then come, as still thou cam’st of yore, 
A form of heaven, a dear delight— 

Thou fill’st my fond embrace no more, 
But it is all—thou fill’st my sight. 
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THE FULTON FOLLY, 


OR, THE FIRST STEAMBOAT : 
A ROMANCE OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS. 
Author of ‘‘The Trysting Rock,” and other Tales. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


IN WHICH THE FOWLERS SPREAD THEIR SNARES. 


Tue thread of our story leads us again, very unwillingly, into the 
society of the estimable James Brougham and his honest compeer, 
Captain Harley. We meet these worthies on an evening briefly sub- 
sequent to Fulton’s and his friend’s eventful visit to the ship-yard. 
The attention of the elder miscreant, which had for some time been 
intently riveted upon the discourse of his companion, as they leaned 
against the trunk of one of the noble trees which line the avenues of 
the Battery, appeared divided and wandering, as his eye rested fur- 
tively upon two ladies who were approaching them; and when as 
they drew nearer, the elder lady returned his stare with steady and 
inquiring gaze—speech and speaker were alike unheeded. His sur- 
prise and disquiet were in no degree lessened by the familiar recogni- 
tion with which Brougham greeted them, and which they as cordially 
returned. 

“Who, for heaven’s sake, boy,” he at length exclaimed, “ who the 
h—ll is that old hulk, which has just veered to leeward ?” 

“ That craft, my worthy Captain’ why it is a consort of ours. No 
other than the Madam Mardette, of whom I have been discoursing to 
you. ‘ Speak of the devil, etc.,’ you know. But you are no salt- 
water, or you would turn your glass to the trim little felucca which 
she has in tow; Egad! she moves gallantly. It is Esse! her 
daughter—the light little craft, which I, whilom, commanded, and 
have now, as I was telling you when she hove in sight, turned over to 
that poor gull, Mark Harley.” 

‘“* Mardette ! yes; she married a Frenchman of that name. The 
very same ! Good G—d! that she should cross my path now! I trust- 
ed that she was dead and gone to the d—l1, before this !” 

“ Heigho, man! and so she is an acquaintance of yours! Well, 
that’s lucky, seeing that it may help us to manage her the better. But 
as to her being food for fishes, you may bless your stars that she’s 
alive and kicking, for it’s with her gocd aid alone, that we may hope 
to accomplish our purposes. I wish your dutiful son joy of his pros- 

ts.” 

“* Mark Harley wed that woman! Now God forbid !” 

* Pshaw ! I owe the fellow a grudge to be sure, but I would not 
condemn him to such a fate as that, either. It’s the daughter I speak 
of, man. Fortunately, they took the bait readily, both hen and chick 
seemed willing enough to nib him.” 

“ Ah, ah! no doubt, you fool! a in our own net! Why, you 
errant ass! you may stretch yourself at the yard-arm, or run your 
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green head into the shark’s maw, but, for G—d’s sake, keep Mark 
Harley far away from that woman and her daughter !” 

“Why, Harley, what the h—Il do you mean ?” 

“Hark ye, James Brougham, as you call yourself—I have often 
told you that you were completely in my power, and now, by all the 
fiends, you are as much so in theirs !” 

As he spoke in a suppressed voice, and in words disjointed by in- 
tense passion, the import of his communication was lost to all but his 
hearer. Brougham at first laughed and sneered incredulously, then 
became pale with astonishment and fear, and at length, with clenched 
teeth, and with the action of a maniac, swore to be revenged. 

‘*Ha! ha!” laughed Harley, as he watched the effects of his words, 
“ your stilts are broken now, my dear boy! You'll see me, hence- 
forth, without the trouble of casting your august eyes so low. We 
stand pretty much upon a level—but stop! let the secret be forgotten, 
even between ourselves, and not a word or term pass between us, 
which may betray us. You swear to aid me in my revenge ?” 

“‘ Against them all !”” 

‘“‘ Enough ; and now about that Amy Fulton—you can get the girl, 
no doubt, but your fate depends upon securing Esse, as you call 
her.” 

** Secure her? ha! ha! But not by the marriage tie. That is im- 
possible. The girl would scorn me now, for the terrible secret is evi- 
dently imparted to her. What must be done ?” 

** An important question, and one that must be soon answered ; 
but in the first place—money! money! all you have obtained lately, 
is gone.” 

Ay, ay! I have it! The money we'll have, and secure that 
fellow Mark, at the same time. We'll have the state lock him up. 
With the assistance of my ~ 

“Stop! Every word between us, is to be as though you were igno- 
rant as ever of the secret which I have confided to you. But I sonnd 
your meaning. I think we may rely upon her. She has a leaning, I 
think, the other way, but she would not dare to disobey my orders. 
Living in the same house with them and possessing their confidence, 
will enable her to aid us to purpose. She would not dare to turn 
traitress.”” 

“I think not; but we must be wary. At any rate we’ll make the 
venture, and if it fails, we'll see to him in some other way. If violent 
measures become necessary to turn their cake to dough, we shall not 
be fastidious. Self-preservation is the first lawof nature, all the world 
over.” 

“* Well, boy, never mind your proverbs, but help me keep a sharp 
eye on them all. And this fellow Fulton, with his d—d Fulton 
Folly, what’s to be done with him? It will be a hard job to sink 
Mark while his consort is floating. Besides, if his experiment suc- 
ceeds, it will be charitable to our craft to destroy it; for what good 
will it do, but throw all honest skippers out of employ? Here, I’ve 
got a new vessel, but if this steam concern gets afloat it will soon be 
useless.” 

“Honest skippers!’ commenced Brougham, with his accustomed 
sneer when addressing the Captain, but a scowl from that personage 
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quickly changed his tone, and he continued in a more respectful 
manner. ‘ You may banish all fear on that head ; if he is successful 
with his scheme, you may wear out your vessel and a hundred to 
boot, in honest trade before the supply of steam-boats will render 
them useless ; but the probability is, that the affair will turn out mere 
moon-shine after all. Vessels move without wind or sail! pooh! you 
might as well talk of carriages running without horses! The one 
would be quite as rational as the other. The fellow’s crazy, there’s 
no doubt ; but any how, as I am to marry his sister, he shall make a 
fool of himself if he pleases.” 

‘Just as you please, James—but don’t forget the money. We 
landed that cargo, last night, in fine style, but the proceeds will not 
last long, and we shall be compelled to lay about here for some time, 
to see what is going on.” 

“We'll not be foiled,” returned Brougham, “ rest assured of that.” 

“I give you the same assurance on my part,” answered Harley, 
“ and since you are so fond of proverbs, here’s one for you, if things 
come to the worst—‘ dead men tell no tales.’ ” 


CHAPTER XV. 


IN WHICH THE GAME IS CAUGHT. 


Tue successive revolutions of Time’s chariot wheels, brought only 
new trials to test the temper and philosophy of our dauntless adven- 
turers. They seemed as entirely given over to the will of malicious 
Fate, as was the patient man of old to the power of the EvilOne. The 
correspondence of Miss Brougham and Amy Fulton at this period, 
will elucidate these incidents more clearly and concisely than would 
our own narrative. 


MISS ELEANOR BROUGHAM TO MISS AMY FULTON. 


Recent events, dearest Amy, cause me now to rejoice on your own 
account, even more than I did before for brother James, that we were 
in error in supposing you to have formed a serious attachment to our 
ci-devant friend, the merry Mr. H. Your dear mother, if she before 
objected to his pretensions, will, when possessed of the news which I 
have to relate, peremptorily and absolutely refuse her assent. In my 
last I intimated that of late we had seen very little of Mr. Harley. 
That may be accounted for, doubtless, by our cold reception of his 
visits, as we had strong reason to suppose our estimate of his worth 
undeserved. Your own dear brother, however, indignantly refused to 
think with us, and took our distant reception of his friend as shown to 
himself, personally ; so that he now very rarely favors us with a visit. 
He, even after what has transpired, still lives with Mr. Harley as a 
brother, which, though doubtless kind, is certainly not wise. I fear 
that his good-nature has been imposed upon by a spirit more design- 
ing and specious than his own. And will you believe (after finishing 
my letter) that good Mrs. Marsden feels as kindly towards him, Mr. 
Harley, as ever! How thankful should I be to have met with so 
constant and trusting a friend! Truly, my sainted mother could 
hardly have been more kind to me than she has ever been. 
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But to my tale. Mr. Marsden, for weeks past, has found various 
slight discrepancies in his accounts, which have been imputed to the 
dishonesty of under clerks and employees. One after another was 
discharged, but the errors still continued and increased in extent. 
At length the vigilance of our dear James—whose late change of life 
and devotion to business have so surprised and delighted us all—dis- 
covered a clue to the mystery, and I regret to say, suspicion fell upon 
their head clerk, Mr. Harley. Still so high was Mr. Marsden’s and 
brother’s opinion of Mr. H., and so loath were they to believe it erro- 
neous, that nothing was said, until to-day, when Mr. Marsden, after 
drawing upon his private bank account, was astounded with the intel- 
ligence that his deposites were more than exhausted! You may 
imagine his surprise, when, by the showing of his own books, his 
credit there was still very great. He of course immediately looked 
into the matter. At the first glance all the money seemed to have 
been duly drawn, and by his own cheques, but of many of the drafts 
he had no recollection whatever, neither were they duplicated in his 
own book. Yet the writing, even to himself, appeared his own, until 
James detected a slight variation in the formation of several of the 
letters. ‘The ‘“‘ M” and “ a” especially, in his name, varied from his 
usual hand, and had a twist peculiar to the writing of Mr. Harley. 
The matter, together with previous discrepancies, appeared now fully 
unravelled, and both Mr. Marsden and my brother were necessitated 
to admit that their confidence and kindness to Mr. Harley had been 
ungratefully and dishonestly abused. 

It was known to them, also, that through Mr. Harley, your brother 
Robert had received a large sum, which he had expended in the 
building of his ‘‘ Eureka.”” ‘The source from whence it was obtained 
is now apparent, though no shadow of suspicion exists that Mr. Ful- 
ton was aware of it. It is believed, that in his blind confidence in his 
unworthy friend, he supposed the money to have been received anony- 
mously, as Mr. Harley affirms. That such a tale, however, is true, is 
hardly probable. Upon the discovery at the bank, the culprit’s desk 
was instantly searched, but nothing was found to convict him. Next, 
a warrant was procured to examine his Jodgings, when in his trunk 
were discovered several of the notes of the bank, and a number of half- 
finished drafts which had been spoiled in the execution. Various 
sheets of manuscript in his own usual hand were found also, upon 
which Mr. Marsden’s name had been imitated—obviously the earlier 
practise of the writer. The guilt of the unfortunate young man was 
now apparent, and at the suit of Mr. Marsden he was arrested upon 
a charge of forgery. Of course he indignantly repelled the charge, 
and so, also, did your brother. The latter, indeed, regards it so 
out of the way, all of them!” The stranger, Mr. Browne, passed 
seriously as an affront to himself, that I fear it has produced a breach in 
our intercourse with him which will never be healed. So strong is their 
mutual friendship, that to offend one is equally to wound the other. 

Apropos—Mark appears as sincere in his regard for Robert, 
as is Robert in his love for Mark, which, despite the strong circumstan- 
tial evidence against him, causes me at times to question his guilt. 
One capable of cherishing so virtuous and holy a friendship, I cannot 
believe to be utterly depraved. 
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Mr. Harley’s examination takes place immediately, but as my sheet 
is full, and the agitating feelings with which I have written have 
wearied me, I will send you thus much of my unhappy story at once, 
and leave the sequel for another and early letter. Rejoicing that the 
news will not affect you, as I once feared aught relating to 
would, I bid you, dear Amy, with earnest love,—adieu. 





AMY FULTON TO MISS ELEANOR BROUGHAM. 
(Written before the receipt of the previous letter.) 


I nave been much grieved, dearest Eleanor, at some intimations in 
late letters from brother Robert, of a decline of the friendship be- 
tween Mrs. Marsden’s family and himself. He speaks briefly, yet 
bitterly of unmerited coldness in your reception of his visits and those 
of his friend. Such complaints I know he would not make without 
fancied cause: I say fancied, because I know you to be incapable of 
giving real grounds of grievance. I therefore am left to infer that 
some unhappy misunderstanding exists. He hints, that like the world 
at large, you have wearied of their company and discarded them for 
new friends. One in particular he mentions, whom he supposes to 
have poisoned your mind against himself and Mr. Harley. Esse 
Mardette, also, in her Jetters recently, tells me that you have formed 
a new friendship—or revived an old one—of a very intimate nature. 
Eleanor! has your old preserver appeared on the stage, and is your 
romantic adventure to receive a legitimate dénouement? Really, dear- 
est, I am very curious. But, badinage aside, for it does not, in truth, 
at all mingle with my present humor, since I—who have ever con- 
fided to you each secret thought, feeling and action of my life, with the 
expectation of equal confidence on your part—have not heard a whisper 
of this strange matter from yourself, I shall, in justice to you, wholly 
discredit the report, until your own words confirm it. Perhaps, Eleanor, 
you may be surprised at the grave tone of your gay Amy’s letter: I 
am fully conscious, myself, of the change in my style, but it is not 
more sudden or more complete than that in my heart. The whole 
world appears to me changed from its aspect one brief month ago. 
The clustering vines, which with their graceful tendrils then seemed, 
as they stole over the portico and windows of our quiet cottage, to im- 
part to it additional light and beauty, now look like the jealous bars 
of a joyless and sunless prison. The sky looks no longer blue, or the 
grass green. Our favorite walk to the little brook skirting the copse, 
appears long and wearisome, and I never, as of yore, see sprites and 
eidolins emerge from the snowy crests formed by the ripples in the 
stream: the zephyr has no freshness, the flowers no sweetness, the 
birds no melody. Nature, which once gave forth to my charmed ear 
a myriad of enrapturing voices, and to my delighted eye innumerous 
and matchless hues, now appears stricken with the silence of the night 
and the pallor of the grave. Beneath the ashes of my dearest hopes 
lies buried the magic wand with which I once tipped every scene and 
every incident with gay sun-light. The spell which has worked so 
great a change will readily occur to your woman’s heart. I have 
said, dear Eleanor, in previous letters, that , I need not name him, 
was to me an object of indifference. Now to one, so especially in- 
terested as you are, and as my own dear friend, I feel bound to confess 
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that I spoke more in pride than truth. From the moment of our 
meeting I loved him, and had the feeling been mutual, as I once hoped 
it was, no daughter of Earth would have been happier than I. But 
perhaps it is better as itis; I am now saved the severe trial which duty, 
in several ways, would have demanded of me,—duties which would 
have compelled me to refuse his proffered love, and doomed two 
hearts—instead of one—to misery. First, I see plainly that he is 
loved by Esse, and so, also, you tell me. I could not, even to rescue 
my own happiness, cross the hopes of my friend. And equally insur- 
mountable would be the objections of my mother. I am all to her 
and she is all to me ; to her I owe life and every blessing, and I could 
never repay her by thwarting her will. One of her dreams in life has 
been, and is, to see me the wife of your brother. She gave her solemn 
promise to your deceased father to strive for such an end, and his death 
only makes her regard the promise as more inviolable. James, what- 
ever he has been, is now worthy of a better prize than I can offer 
him, and I doubt not loves me and will strive for my happiness. If— 
when he learns how divided a Jove it is in my power to give—he claims 
the fulfilment of our parents’ contract, I shall not withhold my assent. 

And now, sister mine, I have opened to you my whole heart, and 
confident of your earnest sympathy, I am, as ever, your own 

Amy. 
MISS BROUGHAM TO MISS FULTON. 


I can now, dear Amy, give you the sequel to Mr. Harley’s affair. 
It involves some allusion to the friend of whom you seemed so jealous 
in your sad letter, which reached me just after posting my last. The 
gentleman in question, (I confess that there is such a personage,) so 
far from saying aught derogatory to your brother’s or his friend’s 
character, seems to be deeply interested in both; and it is through 
him, indeed, that the affair has resulted, thus far, so very favorably. 

Upon Mr. Harley’s examination, the evidence against him appeared 
quite conclusive, not one item arising to contradict it. Among other 
things, the man to whom the drafts were paid was brought forward, 
and deposed to the person of Mr. Harley as the individual from whom 
he obtained them, and to whom he paid the moneys. The fellow’s 
evidence was weakened in some minds by the prisoner’s solemn asser- 
tion of never having spoken to him in his life, and having seen him 
but once, and that only for an instant, some months ago, when he was 
solicited by him for alms, in the pretended character of a blind man. 

Being unable to procure bail, he was committed for trial. This 
morning Mr. Browne—the friend to whom your letter alludes—re- 
turned from a short country excursion, and hearing Mark’s story, 
gave the necessary bond, and obtained his freedom. You will admit 
that this act savors very little of malice and much of generosity, as he 
who would commit such a crime would very likely not hesitate at the 
lesser one of forfeiting the surety. Mr. Browne’s kindness was offered 
through a friend, and as, for reasons of his own, he does not wish to 
appear in public more than necessary, I wish you to avoid any men- 
tion of his agency in the business. Poor Harley! I fear that his 
trial will go hard with him. The questionable reputation of his father, 
who is known to be now prowling about the city, will be very much 
against him. He has had an adventurous and troublous life, and the 
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wonder is, not that he yielded in some degree to the influence of the 
evil examples which have from his birth surrounded him, but that he 
has not been wholly depraved and brutalized. If he is really inno- 
cent—as, despite all, I am half inclined to believe—his various virtues 
and talents render him an object worthy even of my Amy’s pure love. 
Brother James believes, with me, in his innocence, for which you, as 
well as I, shall feel grateful to him. 

And now, Amy, a word about yourself. I cannot tell you how 
much your gloomy letter grieved me. The confession which you so 
confidingly made, I have Jong suspected. Time and new sources of 
pleasure will, I trust, soon wean you from your idle fancies and de- 
sponding thoughts. It is not in the nature of things that one of your 
sanguine and buoyant temperament should long cherish such moody 
dreams. At any rate it is your duty to struggle with them. Your 
dear mother will be less likely than ever to sanction your love for 
Mark, even supposing that he were, in the first place, worthy of your 
regard, and next, that he returned it ; that he does not, is, you will 
confess, imperative reason for your forgetting him. I fear that our 
friend Esse loves with less wisdom than truth. His late misfortune 
has made no breach in her regard for him, and it is whispered, that 
should he be acquitted she will share his after life. 

With all your reservations, brother James will not yield his claim 
to your hand, as he has himself already assured you. A few months 
ago I would not have consented to what I should then have deemed 
a sacrifice on your part. Now I believe him worthy of you, as much 
as any one can be, and I trust to your influence over him to confirm 
his happy reformation of character. To wean you also from your 
present deadly reveries, and for my own selfish sake, 1 long to greet 
you as a sister. Come, dearest, cheer up! be again happy and hope- 
ful—be, in short, Amy Fulton, the nightingale of the glooming hour 
and the lark of the dawning. 

But avaunt, dearest, to these sombre thoughts, and let us turn for a 
while to my mysterious friend. He is, as you suppose, not uncon- 
nected with my adventure abroad. Now do not be carious, for more 
at present I cannot explain, not even to my own Amy. O dear! 
what a world this is! And so it is reported that I have an unknown 
Leander! How very romantic! What a pity that there is no mark 
about him by which we could baptize him! Let as see—how will the 
“ knight of the incognita” do? But seriously, Amy, the world is not 
out about my regard for this stranger. No one on earth possesses a 
greater share of it. More I must not say; for some purpose of his 
own, unknown even to me, it is his pleasure fo live retired. I beg 
therefore that you will make him a theme of discourse with no one— 
particularly brother James, for at present he is unaware of the exist- 
ence, even, of such a stranger, and Mr. Browne is especially anxious 
that he, above all others, should continue so. So, dear Aniy, with the 
promise that you shall have my entire confidence, whenever I am at 
liberty to impart it, I must ask you to drop Mr. Browne, hereafter, in 
your correspondence and conversation. With earnest prayers for 
your happiness, and a fervent hope soon to greet you by the dearest 
of titles, I am your own devoted and affectionate 

ELEANor. 
26 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


IN WHICH MR. MARK HARLEY STARES MISFORTUNE IN THE FACE WITH MOST COMMENDABLE COOLNESS, 


Tuere remain for our notice other personages deeply interested in 
the foregoing passages. The reader will be anxious to learn how 
Mark and his compatriot demeaned themselves in their unpleasant 
predicament. Since they last claimed the notice of our pen, the days 
with them had rolled by, for the most part, in unbroken tranquillity. 
Nothing occurred to ruffle the calm, save a painful consciousness, on 
Mark’s part, of a growing coldness and distrust in his reception from 
his employer, Mr. Marsden. This was ominous, as it was unaccount- 
able; not the less so was the very opposite manner of James Brougham. 
The affectation of kindness in all his conduct towards them, fell far 
short of its purpose. They had weathered too many of the world’s 
rough storms, and knew too much of the human heart to be deluded 
by so flimsy a veil. Sufficiently experienced were they in the voyage 
of life to augur nothing short of a gathering tempest from the un- 
wonted quiet. Unexpected and surprising as was the charge against 
Mark, it was therefore not so overwhelming as it would otherwise 
have been. That some snare had been spread for them, was appa- 
rent, but how to find a clue to the mystery was incomprehensible. 
Great was their astonishment at the discovery of the money and drafts 
in Harley’s trunk. Who were the agents in this cruel plot, and what 
their motives, vainly tasked their conception. Brougham occurred— 
but what his object ? Old Captain Harley—but no communication had 
been held with him, so that means, as well as motive, seemed wanting. 
To be sure, they had on more than one occasion observed him in con- 
verse, near the place, with Mark’s mother. But she could not be con- 
cerned—the thought was unnatural—it was too horrible, and even if 
reasonable, Mark and Robert would have rather suffered the conse- 
quences than have accused her. 

In Robert’s mind it produced successively, astonishment, indigna- 
tion and concern. In Mark it wrought all these emotions at once, 
for an instant, and for an instant only. He took the grave and elon- 
gating glass through which his friend glanced, and turning the little 
end towards the object, with the addition of a lens or two of the gro- 
tesque and quizzical construction peculiar to his buoyant humor, 
viewed it, first as a merry mistake promising no little amusement, and 
then as a queer comedy, for which, eventually, he might steal Shak- 
speare’s title of “ All’s Well that Ends Well.” 

*“* Spilt milk,” with Mark, always had an abominable squinting to- 
wards clabber. In acidity it shamed the fruits of any vine that ever 
curled a reynard’s sneering proboscis. When the bow] upset, it was 
his philosophic habit to Jend it another kick, with a laughing, good- 
humored expression of contempt for the loss. Such, in some degree, 
was Fulton’s custom ; but with him it was a philosophy resulting from 
a stern command and decision of character. In Mark it was born of 
his natural well of careless lightheartedness. In overwhelming dis- 
asters in love, ambition, or aught else, each would have suffered with 
a dry eye. Robert’s resignation would have been stern, solemn, un- 
complaining, martyr-like, but without hope. Its mental expression 
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would have been not unlike the strain in Byron’s touching verses to 
Inez :— 


“Through many a clime ’tis mine to go, 
With many a retrospection curst ; 
And all my pleasure is to know, 
Whate’ er befall, I've felt the worst.” 


Mark’s submission would have been less despairing. Cheering 
Hope would have lent her softening whispers; and though he vented 
the same sentiment with Robert, it would have been in the style of 
Burns rather than Childe Harold— 


“ And mind still—ye’ll find still, 
A comfort this, nae sma’— 
Nae mair then, we'll care then, 
Nae farther can we fa’!” 


This difference was observable in the meeting of the two friends in the 
prison, previous to Mark’s enlargement. The mercury in the latter’s 
physical thermometer was accustomed to play the vice versa on the 
ordinary race of thermometers ; it ascended with the frost instead of 
the heat. Of late his disappointments of heart had well nigh trans- 
formed him. His gayety slept, and fits of nervousness would seize 
him, more insupportable than their cause. This last trouble, hap- 
pily, banished for a time the remembrance of the previous and weigh- 
tier sorrows. For awhile he was again, heart and soul, Mark Harley. 
As Robert entered the apartment with an air of gravity, and the 
words of condolence on his lips, he heard a voice in high and anima- 
ted discourse, which proved to be that of no other than his friend, who, 
surrounded by a gang of fellow prisoners, was preaching to them the 
duties and consolations of patience and resignation—his worthy audi- 
ence interrupting him at the close of every sentence with a token of 
their approbation, in the form of a most hilarious and epidemical burst 
of laughter. 

In the same vein he recognized and welcomed his visiter, com- 
pletely upsetting the bowl of sympathy which he was prepared to ad- 
minister, and causing him almost to wish that he himself was a 
prisoner. 

While they were conversing, the jailor entered to communicate the 
news that the captive was at liberty. When quitting the cell, a sailor, 
who had been more vehement than the others in extolling Mark’s senti- 
ments and eloquence, came forward upon hearing his name mentioned 
by the turnkey, and repeating the words ‘“‘ Mark Harley !’’ exclaimed, 
“ T say, comrade, is that the paint you carry on your starn ?” 

“ Ay, ay, shipmate !” returned Harley, “ and a very pretty name 
too—ay ?”’ 

“I was just thinking,” continued the son of Neptune, “that you 
might be a jolly-boat belonging to the old hulk Captain Harley, of 
the schooner ‘ Scud,’ but I see your timbers don’t match.” 

‘“* You are right, nevertheless, old Salt ;” answered Mark, with in- 
terest and curiosity. ‘“ Pray what do you know of Captain Harley?” 

“ T’ve sailed with him nigh on to two years, and it’s a little business 
of the ‘Scud’ which brought me here. As you are a jolly chap I 
shouldn’t mind doing you a good turn, and I thought as how I might, 
+ being that you were the craft that hails old Captain Harley— 
‘ addy.’ ” 
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x “Ah! !” returned Mark eagerly. ” « Pray what’s in the wind now ?” 

* Just nothing more nor less—if you can draw an inference from a 
text—than, that you have no more right to his name than I have !” 

Mark and his chum fairly laughed outright, but to humor the fel- 
low, demanded of him the odd text from which he expected them to 
deduct so strange a conclusion. 

“* Why, how is it I don’t know,” eonitisieed the man in reply, “ any 
more than where the next breeze is coming from, or what port the 
‘ Scud’ is standing in for. All I know is, that four weeks ago come 
Friday, just as we were off Newfoundland, and the wind blowing a 
hurricane from the nor’-west, and—”’ 

“« Well, well, never mind the wind—what happened ?” 

“* Why, I went down into the cabin to call up the captain, and 
there lay the old chap stretched in his berth, mad as the devil and 
swearing like an admiral—swearing that ‘the spirit of that brat Mark 
should be broken, and that he should go to h—Il like his father before 
him.’ Now as your father, if so be Harley is the man, though he is 
safely booked for the voyage, has n’t gone yet to that ’ere comfortable 
port, I take it, comrade, that there is some foul play, somewhere, and 
that you have slipped into the wrong berth and are sailing under false 
colors, Any low, the old villain wont stickle at any mischief, and 
I'd just advise ye to keep a look out on him.” 

The friends were highly diverted at the sailor’s story, as one of no 
meaning, and shaking hands with him as they departed, and pro- 
mising to interest themselves in procuring his release, they advised 
hin the next time to dream more rationally. 

On their walk homeward, the subject for a moment returned to their 
thoughts in a more serious light, when, in doubling a corner, they 
suddenly brushed by the captain of the “ Scud” himself, and in ear- 
nest colloquy with none other than James Brougham! Mark, after 
what had passed, would have willingly listened, but in the density and 
hurry of the crowd, they caught only the words “all goes wrong— 
the business is pressing—’tis life or death with us—they must be got 
out of the way, all of them!” The stranger, Mr. Browne, passed at 
the same instant, and like themselves seemed to have noted the speech 
of the colloquists. ‘That some mystery enveloped Mark, and that 
his birth might be different to what they had before believed, was now 
evident. 

The wonder in Fulton’s mind inereased, when a few days after 
Mark was missing, without any letter of explanation, excepting a brief 
announcement, in his hand, that he was going away for an indefinite 
time, and upon a secret mission. For the incidents which followed 
this event, we will again trespass upon the correspondence of Eleanor 
and Amy. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


WHEREIN MORE MAY BE GATHERED FROM THE LETTERS OF OUR HEROINES THAN THE EPISTOLARY 
INTERCOURSE OF YOUNG LADIES USUALLY PRESENTS. 


MISS BROUGHAM TO MISS FULTON. 


I wave before apprized you, dear Amy, of our old acquaintance, 
Mark Harley’s singular absence. Your brother, also, has most pro- 
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bably informed you of the circumstance, and that the day of trial has 
passed and the culprit was not to be found! The bond of his too 
credulous friend is therefore forfeited. I wrote you that Mrs. Mar- 
dette and our friend Esse left the city at the same time that Mr. 
Harley did. It is now supposed that they travelled in company, and 
that ere this the poor girl has thrown herself away upon the reprobate. 
This is the more probable, from a fact which I have since, from a cer- 
tain source, learned, that Mrs. Mardette, many years ago, was inti- 
mately acquainted and connected with the Harley family! That Mark 
would not return for his trial, every body supposed. Indeed, it is now 
very clearly established, that he is associated with a desperate gang 
of ruffians, of which his father is chief. ‘Their vessel—the notorious 
“ Scud”—is half smuggler and half pirate. It has been recently 
seen off the coast, and Mark himself recognized among the crew. 
Poor Esse! What a wretched fate she has met. Mark I am sin- 
cerely sorry for. I have, myself, always half loved him, and am still 
inclined to do so, despite his worthlessness. No one can deny that 
he has many estimable traits of character. Would that these sad 
developments were less true! I think I have not yet told you another 
fact which I have recently learned. It is many years that old Captain 
Harley has followed his present lawless career. Not long before the 
birth of brother James, my father’s position as a public officer placed 
him in contact with him. The man was arraigned for certain ex- 
ploits in the contraband trade, and severely punished. At that time 
he swore vengeance against my father and his family, and doubtless 
he has influenced his son in his late crimes. * ss . e 
And now, dear Amy, I trust that you have entirely forgotten this 
unworthy person, and that you will accede, with your whole heart, to 
brother James’ prayer, (in the inclosed letter,) for an early period for 
your bridal day. I am now longing for the hour of your visit, and 
the moment when I may call myself—as I have, in heart, ever been— 
your own dear sister. ELEanor. 








AMY FULTON TO ELEANOR BROUGHAM. 


Many thanks, dear Eleanor, for your brief, yet kind letter. It 
grieves me to hear such shocking stories of , but you will 
forgive me, if with my brother I am inclined to discredit them, or 
at least to excuse the errors. * y * But let us drop, and 
forever, this subject. I shall be with you at the appointed day, and 
shall leave you to select the hour to which you say you look forward 
with so much delight. Eleanor, you will find your Amy much 
changed—not less so than her letters. But it is fruitless to lament : 
I do not now look forward to any great happiness, but I hope for con- 
tent. It shall at least be my study to throw joy around the path of 
all whose pleasure rests with me. Once more I say, dear sister— 
though I would not that my mother knew it—that my present step is 
solely with a view to her happiness, and for your sake, and all our 
dear friends, Eleanor. Otherwise, with all his faults, 1 would wed 
But what folly! He is now another’s, and never can, if he 
would, think of me. Neither must I remember him. * ° ° 
° * Mother sends her love to all. She will follow, not accom- 
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pany me, to New-York. With many excuses for my very brief let- 
ter, dear sister, I must, until we meet, say with sincere and ardent 
affection—farewell ! 


~~ 


Robert Fulton had nearly completed his daring scheme, when he 
was summoned to the residence of Mrs. Marsden, to attend his sister’s 
bridal. Excepting in his visits to Amy, since her return to the city, 
it was long since he had seen Mrs. M. and her family. Once he had 
visited Mark’s mother, who, after her son’s departure, returned to the 
service of the Marsden’s, who were in no wise disposed to visit upon 
her their bad opinion of her relatives. Mr. Browne had once called 
upon him, but the very cold reception he met, most probably chilled 
whatever feeling of regard he entertained, since Robert was never 
after troubled with his company. 

Robert firmly believed in the entire innocence of his friend, and 
that some foul play was at the bottom of his absence. He confi- 
dently looked for his triumphant return. He did not, however, on 
this account, object to his sister’s nuptials. He supposed her love 
otherwise, and freely bestowed, than on Mark. Had he been aware 
of the truth, nothing on earth would have wrung his consent to the 
sacrifice. 


SERENADE. 


Tue stars are high in heaven, love, 
k up, look up and see 

The world of eyes that’s given, love, 

To light my feet to thee ; 
Come with those living lights of thine, 
And mock the countless hosts that shine, 
In all their splendor jess divine, 

Than those which shine for me ! 


II, 


Like them, at once awaking, love, 
Now when the vestal, Night, 

Her solemn walk is taking, Tove, 
Come forth and bless my sight ; 

The tell-tale moon no longer roves, 

With searching glance, o’er secret groves, 

But the gentle star that beauty loves, 
Through Evening’s vale is bright. 


A wy? light, it blazes, love, 
To bless and cheer our way ; 
And well the eye that gazes, love, 
May love its rosy ray ; 
How many orbs have watched its rise, 
Soft, sudden, as in western skies, 
It rose, and touched with sweet surprise 
The souls within its sway. 
CAILDE HAZARD. 
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A TALE OF THE SALUDA, 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 


~~ 


On the margin of the Saluda, in one of its most beautiful and ro- 
mantic valleys, stands a neat and bumble, but not ungraceful cottage, 
formerly the residence of a man whose life was chequered by some of 
the most thrilling incidents, “‘ hair-breadth escapes,” and peaceful re- 
pose, that are incidental to human existence. Emigrating from the 
mountains of Scotland to the United States, previous to the revolu- 
tionary war—young, bold, ardent and enterprising, he possessed in an 
eminent degree the characteristics which distinguish his countrymen. 
He had abandoned his country, but he retained his habits, nor had he 
ceased to love his native mountains. The mists of Cairngorm, and 
the snows which cover the bleak summits of Snowden and Ben Nevis, 
were imaged to his imagination in the elevated and beautiful peaks of 
the Alleghanies. The rays of the sun, us they were glinted back from 
the gray summit of Glen-cose, reproduced in his mind the feelings 
that had their inception and fulness in view of the verdant corries of 
Ben-ledi. The fern which clothed the mountain’s side, bore to his 
susceptible fancy, a strong resemblance to the wild heaths of Uam-var. 
The roarings of the flooded Teith, were gently echoed in the sweet 
murmurs of the clear and beautiful Chitch-a-ro-ee. 

As I have said, his nature and his habits remained unchanged. He 
had selected a spot for his residence, having a strong resemblance to 
the wild regions of his native land. 

Adventurous, fearless and romantic, it was with him a passion to 
plunge into the depths of the forest, to commune with Nature’s God ; 
to enjoy the fragrance of the mountain-breeze, and, occasionally, to 
be lulled into a sweet and dreamy state of abstraction and repose by 
the gentle ripplings of the silver mountain rivulet. In this habit he 
often indulged, and, as the sequel will show, not without great danger. 
He was skilled in the use of the rifle, and was, in the mountain phra- 
seology, an eager sportsman. In the “still hunt,”’ as it is called—he 
was unequalled, from the stealth of his approach, the accuracy of his 
aim, and the rapidity of his movements. Precedence was uniformly 
awarded to him and his gun, and not less varied than wondrous are 
the many tales told of their achievements. As a woodsman and marks- 
man, and as a fearless and active scout, few could equal, and certainly 
none surpass him. 

On a lovely afternoon in October, when the leaves are tinged with 
the golden hues that early frosts are wont to impart, and their cease- 
Jess and quiet falling soothes the mind into contemplation, and in- 
clines it to believe that they are tears which Nature sheds over her 
approaching decay—on such an afternoon McVay, the hero of our 
tale, with a light heart, elastic step, and his trusty rifle, plunged into 
the deep forests of the Oo-le-no-ee, in quest of game. 

Although deer were abundant, he wandered far in spite of his usual 
vigilance, before he saw aught on which to prove his rifle. But if he 
saw nothing his movements were watched by keen and unerring eyes. 
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Fretful and fatigued, and inwardly cursing his luck, he began to think 
of returning homeward, when from a dense thicket of laurel, sprang 
forth an old buck, who had scarcely attained the open space, ere the 
well known report of the rifle was heard, and the next instant the 
antlered victim fell headlong down the steep. Roused at once from 
his apathy and despondency into animation, McVay eagerly rushed 
forward to secure his prize. Carefully, but quickly, leaning his gun 
against a tree, and divesting himself of his shot-pouch, “ stript to the 
doublet,” he drew his hunting knife, and proceeded to exercise his 
skill in woodcraft. 

We will, for a while, leave him engaged in his agreeable occupation, 
calculating the depth of fat, and thinking of the good cheer which 
was to be the reward of his afternoon’s toil—and turn our attention to 
others of the dramatis persone of our story. 

The range of mountains which traverse the country was an uner- 
ring guide to the wily savage—if guide he needed—from his own wild 
and cheerless haunts to the more comfortable and civilized possessions 
of the pale-faces. Indolent and inert as is the character of the In- 
dian, he studiously avoids exposure or toil, unless urged to it by ne- 
cessity. To this trait of Indian character may be attributed the secu- 
rity of the whites, and their freedom from molestation, during the 
winter. While the snow covered the ground, and the piercing blast 
whistled through the forests, they apprehended no hostile visit from 
the Indians. The red man preferred slumbering in the smoke and 
quiet of his own wigwam, where he could dream over the pleasures 
of the chase, and the excitements of the war-dance, to encountering 
the severities of winter, the suffering of hunger and cold. But on the 
approach of spring, his vindictive spirit and savage nature, which 
seemed temporarily chilled into torpidity, were again revived, and, 
guided by the chain of mountains, he directed his course to the settle- 
ments of the whites, to feast on the misery he produced, and to slake 
his demon thirst in their blood. These annoyances were continued 
through the summer and autumn, and the return of winter alone freed 
them from their fears of Indian ferocity. 

A party of Senecas descried McVay as he entered the forest, and 
unobserved, had stealthily trailed his footsteps and watched his mo- 
tions. Secure, as they supposed, of their victim, they determined to 
make him prisoner, wisely deeming that the chance of success would 
be increased, and the danger of the combat diminished by waiting 
until McVay had discharged his rifle, occasion for which, they be- 
lieved, would speedily be afforded. 

Our sturdy Scotchman was closely occupied with the buck, and en- 
gaged in savory meditations, thinking of ‘* nombles, briskets, flank- 
ards and raven-bones,” totally unapprehensive of danger, when the 
sudden and angry bark of Fido, a Scotch terrier, arrested his atten- 
tion, and revealed the fearful enemy before him. McVay was brave, 
but a shivering sensation pervaded his frame. With the suddenness of 
thought, he sprang to seize his rifle, but as quickly remembered that 
he had neglected to reload it; and then with a withering groan, and 
an energy which only the agony of despair can give, he faced his 
terrible foes. 


Half a dozen tawny warriors rushed impetuously at him, uttering 
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a fiendish yell. He stood immoveable, a “ fixed figure,” from whose 
countenance hope seemed to have departed, leaving in her stead an 
expression of the bitterest hatred and the deepest determination. On 
they came, with weapons uplifted—but McVay, with the spring of a 
tiger, “like mountain-cat that guards her young,” or, “‘ as meets a 
rock a thousand waves,” met the foremost, and thrust his knife deep 
into the warrior’s side. The Indian fell, but ere our hero could 
recover his weapon, he was himself prostrated by a blow and hurled 
headlong to the earth, when he was easily bound. 

Speedily interring the corpse of their slain comrade, and erecting a 
small mound to indicate its position, they prepared to return homeward. 
Silently and sadly they turned their steps towards their village. 
They had secured a prisoner, whose tortures would give a zest to the 
approaching festival, but it had been accomplished at the expense of 
the life of one of their bravest and best loved chiefs. The day was 
far spent, and the sun was just kissing the summit of one of the highest 
peaks, when they commenced their march. The variegated foliage 
of the forest, then assuming its brightest and loveliest hues, was made 
glorious by the parting rays. His last beams had shed over the land- 
scape a flood of brilliant light, which rendered the scene inimitably 
beautiful, but the effect was lost on McVay. At another time, and 
under different circumstances, he could have enjoyed the beauties and 
luxuriance of nature, but now, to him, they were dull and insipid. 
Securely bound and still bleeding from his wound, guarded by his 
stern and truculent captors, they moved rapidly and silently onward. 
Many a weary mile had been passed, and they had long been en- 
shrouded by darkness, clambering over dangerous cliffs, ere they pro- 
posed to halt. Then, as they were relieved from fears of pursuit, in a 
little nook, surrounded by high peaks which screened them from obser- 
vation and protected them from the chilling blasts of wind, they made 
their camp. Eagerly devouring the coarse fare with which they were 
provided, without exercising the courtesies of hospitality towards 
McVay, they secured his bonds to the persons of two of the party, and 
composed themselves to rest. Often, during the night, as McVay 
perceived by the flickerings of the fire that his savage guards were 
asleep, did he meditate thoughts of escape ; but his slightest motion 
dissolved their slumbers and roused them into action, when he saw 
the utter impossibility of then effecting his purpose, and shrewdly 
guessed that repeated attempts would lead to the sacrifice of his life. 
At the earliest dawn they resumed their march, directing their route 
as before, and by noon arrived at the bank of the beautiful Keeowee, 
whose laughing waters “ clear as the air-bell,”’ glide sweetly over her 
silvery sand-beds. Little difficulty existed in crossing the stream, and 
a few hours march brought them to the Indian town, a collection of 
rude huts, built, certainly, without much attention to comfort or archi- 
tectura]l beauty. Their return was welcomed by a shout, which was 
reéchoed by the forest, and the joy of the villagers seemed immeasur- 
ably great when they perceived the prisoner. Now they could gloat 
over the writhings and sufferings of their tortured victim on the mor- 
row’s feast—a circumstance as unexpected as it was gratifying. 

But their screams of delight were quickly changed into a hideous 
howl, when informed of the price at which he had been procured. 
VOL. IIT. 
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Amid a volley of the bitterest taunts and most vindictive railings, he 
was thrust, half denuded, into a log hut, and the door secured by 
thongs. Among the crowd which welcomed the return of the braves, 
there was one whose countenance was not expressive of joy at the 
capture of McVay. This was a finely formed and handsome young 
woman of eighteen— 


“ A chieftain’s daughter seemed the maid.” 


The superiority of dress, the profusion of ornament, as well as her 
general demeanor and the homage paid to her, indicated such birth. 
From some cause unknown, and indeed unperceived by the others, she 
seemed to sorrow at the event which filled them with demoniac 
pleasure, 

Some years previous to the date of our story, in a skirmish with the 
Indians, McVay had succeeded in saving the life of an Indian girl, 
and had carried her to his home. There, by his uniformly kind and 
gentle treatment, he secured the affections of his youthful captive, 
who was ultimately dismissed that she might return to her own tribe, 
with some hope that through her mediation more pacific relations 
might be established between the whites and Indians than then existed. 
It was Wan-dee-kah that saw and sorrowed at the arrival of her for- 
mer protector and friend ; and knowing the horrid tortures to which 
the morrow’s sun would subject him, she prayed that the danger might 
be averted. 

Among mankind generally, but more certainly with the generous 
and the gifted, there exists a secret, silent, subtle, but inscrutable sym- 
pathy, unknown to the world, unfelt save by those who participate in 
its enjoyments, or are scathed and withered by its influences,—a 
chord that reaches the heart and answers to the feelings of congeni- 
ality,—a voice, sweet as the song of Miriam, that responds in tones of 
joy and gladness, or in strains of sorrow,—a light, brilliant as the 
beauty of an Esther, reflected back pure and lustrous as the gorgeous 
rays of the sun, or as an image where misery, wretchedness and wo 
are vividly depicted,—a something that sweetens and soothes the way 
of the weary pilgrim in the path of life, or lashes him through the 
world as with a “ whip of scorpions,” the brand of Cain upon the 
brow and a canker at the heart, 

Wan-dee-kah saw the imprisonment of her former preserver and 
friend, and was anxious to relieve him, but uncertain as to the best 
method of effecting her purpose. She determined to make the effort, 
although a guard had been placed around the prison-house of McVay, 
and the whole village seemed alive in busy preparation for the 
approaching ceremonies. 

McVay had not been an unobservant spectator, From his frontier 
residence and frequent intercourse with the Indians, he had become 
well acquainted with their usages and character. He did not fail 
to witness, when bound and in their midst, preparations for a festival, 
and among them, faggots and splinters, that seemed designed to 
scathe and scorch some unhappy victim. And he felt that destiny 
had offered him as the subject. Roused into exertion, instead of 
being paralyzed by the imminent danger of his situation, he was 
already busily engaged in efforts to undermine the cabin, when his 
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attention was arrested by the approach of footsteps, and the sudden 
falling of something on the floor. At the same time a voice was 
heard, saying, in an under tone, at one of the crevices of the logs— 
“Hist. A knife—cut the fastenings of the door—escape to-night, to- 
morrow it will be too late!” Without being able to discover who his 
unknown friend was, he did not hesitate to avail himself of the means 
thus unexpectedly offered of effecting his escape. The night was 
waning into morning, and all was still and silent as the grave—not a 
sound to be heard or a light to be seen—before he thought it prudent 
to make the effort. Then with the utmost caution, he proceeded to 
sever the withs and thongs which secured the door. - This itself was 
of no difficult attainment; but the noise from the creaking of the 
door, and the sound of his own footfall, might easily alarm those 
placed as guards. No alternative presented itself ; if there was danger 
in the attempt, there was certain death in delay. 

His course, once resolved on, he did not hesitate. Gently opening 
the door, he stept forth into the darkness, and with such haste as was 
prudent, proceeded to make his exit from the village. As silently as 
possible, threading his way through the thicket on the outskirts of the 
village, he muttered “ thanks to heaven for life, redeemed unhoped” 
from seemingly inevitable destruction. Although influenced by feel- 
ings of this character, he thought of the dangers which still surround- 
ed him, and of the best means of effecting his escape. 

While absorbed in these reflections, he was startled by a noise as of 
something rapidly approaching. Conjecturing that the guards were 
in his wake, and deeming flight under such circumstances unavailing, 
he manned himself with a dauntless energy, which only the abandon- 
ment of hope and the consciousness of deep wrong can impart. With 
his knife, his only weapon ready prepared, he waited the attack, and 
was much surprised and gratified, instead of being assailed by an 
enemy, at the fawnings of his faithful terrier Fido. The dog had not 
entered the hut with his master, but had kept watch outside, and be- 
coming aware of his absence, followed and thus created the present 
alarm. Recovered from his surprise, McVay with rapid strides pur- 
sued his homeward course, prudently husbanding his strength, which 
he found failing, believing that he might need its utmost exertion. 
Plunging into the flashing tide of the Keeowee, Fido following with 
“‘ whimpering cry,” he reached the opposite bank. 

Enervated by the loss of blood and want of sustenance, as well as 
by the exciting circumstances of the last two days, he journeyed on ; 
knowing that his escape must soon be discovered, and that immediate 
pursuit would commence. Nor was he mistaken ; his clothes were yet 
dripping, and his limbs chilled with frost, which the sun, just risen, 
had not power to dissipate, when he discovered from a distant yell, 
that he was pursued. 

’Tis said that fear lends wings to flight ; certain it is, that McVay’s 
pace was accelerated by the proximity of his foes. They had dis- 
covered him from a neighboring hill, and with a yell, rushed rapidly 
in pursuit ; nor did he fail to exert his utmost speed, aware that the 
“ forfeit was death, the prize, life.” 

McVay was a rapid runner, but those who followed were both 
fierce and fleet ; he labored too under disadvantage from his wound, 
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and stiffness of his limbs, from exposure. Urging himself desperately 
forward, he had travelled many miles over cliff and dale, before faint 
and worn, he began to despair. The Indians were rapidly gaining on 
him ; to continue the race was impossible, from his exhaustion ; to 
fight unarmed, save his knife, would have been folly, against such 
fearful odds ; availing himself with true frontier sagacity, of the most 
ready means of escape, he crawled into the hollow of a fallen chestnut- 
tree, drawing with him Fido, and obliterating as far as possible all 
marks of his retreat, awaited doubtingly and anxiously the result. 

He had scarcely effected his concealment when the Indians in hot 
haste past rapidly by. For several miles past they had been in almost 
constant view of McVay, and had therefore paid little attention to the 
trail; and believing that he was still in advance, they rushed on in 
eager pursuit. As each successive warrior passed Fido uttered a low, 
deep growl. The agony of McVay was indescribable, fearing that he 
would bark aloud, when discovery was inevitable, and death by tor- 
ture, certain. 

He succeeded, however, in soothing his waspish companion into 
silence, until the danger from that source had vanished. Some con- 
siderable time had elapsed, when, cautiously peering from his prison- 
house and seeing the coast clear, he again retreated homeward. After 
many hours travel, of intense suffering, from bis lacerated feet, un- 
dressed wound, hunger and excitement, he arrived at home in a state 
of complete exhaustion ; where he was joyously greeted by his family, 
who were fearful that he had been slain. Long did he live after this 
event, to rear a numerous family, and ‘“ harrow the soul, and freeze 
the young blood” of his hearers, by narrating the perilous incident of 
the hollow tree and the indiscreet and almost fatal courage of Fido. 

Greenville, 8. CO. E. 


GUILDERINE. 





BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 





And so I won my Genevieve, 
My bright and beauteous bride.”—CoLzripor. 


a Iv. 

On! well do I remember, love, And all was seen beneath the bright 
That beautiful and balmy e’en, And rosy sun’s departing glow, 

When first I won thy maiden heart, That flashed upon the hill above, 
My own sweet Guilderine ! And lit the vale below. 


Il. 


v. 
The soft and cloudless blue above, I stood beside a spreading tree, 


The clear and gently-flowing tide, Upon the river’s bank of green ; 
The deep-green foliage of the trees, And thou wert leaning on my arm, 
That clothed the mountain side— My gentle Guilderine. 








Itt. VI. 
The emerald carpet ‘neath our feet, Softly, yet brightly beamed thine eyes, 
The flowers, that bloomed in varied pride,| Like stars upon a cloudless night ; 
Made nature seem, upon that eve, And, with a fond, confiding glance, 
Decked like a lovely bride. On me was turned their light. 
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VII. 

Straying from ‘neath the hat of straw, 
A ringlét floated on the air ; 

And much I wished for that dark curl, 
Beside my heart to wear. 


VIII. 

In eve’s mild ray as thou didst stand 
That calmly-flowing stream beside, 

Thou didst appear, so slight and fay, 
The niiad of the tide. 


Ix. 


Thy cheek was pale with many thoughts ; And feared that, if much more I spoke, 


nd, as upon that face so fair 
I gazed, methought that I could read 
The meaning written there. 


% 
How deeply happy then [ felt, 
My own Celoeea and beauteous bride, 
With all most fair in nature near, 
While thou wert by my side. 


XI. 

And dost remember, that, my gaze 
Upon thy face still lingering, 

I said thy life was, like the year, 
Just in its blooming spring ? 


XIL 

That those spoke idly, who had called 
Spring happiest season of the year ; 

‘That summer, autumn, winter—all 
Alike to me were dear. 


XI. 
That spring possesses buds, and blooms, 
And gentle gales with dewy wing ; 
And summer quiet moonlight eves, 
With many a pleasant thing : 


XIV. 
That generous autumn ever brings 
The harvest-hgyme—the farmer's pride ; 
And even ory old winter gives 
The cheerful ingle-side. 


xv. 
I said life’s different stages were 
Like seasons of the year, in sooth ; 
And that a peaceful, good old a 
Was oft more blest than youll. 


XVI. 

And then I said that, could I win 
Some gentle one to be my wife, 

Id find in her some trait to love 
In every stage of life. 


XVII. 


That those, who wooed some blooming girl | I have no cause to mourn the song 


But for her grace and loveliness, 
Have often found that outward charms 
Cannot forever bless : 
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XVIII. 
That I would never love, until 
I knew the gems of heart and mind 
The lovely casket well became, 
In which they were enshrined. 


XIX. 

But then my Guilderine—who saw 
The drift of all that I had said, 

(For in my ardent cheek and eye 
My meaning well she read,) 


xX. 








































Her mantling blushes might reveal 
The cherished secret of her heart, 
Which yet she would conceal— 


XXI. 
Taking advantage of a pause, 
Which in my feelings had its spring, 
Said that a song would suit the scene, 
And begged that I would sing. 


XXII. 
I sang to her a little lay, 
Which in an idle hour I made, 
While trembling voice and ardent gaze 
My soul's deep love betrayed :— 


BONG. 


i. 


As to echo, the tone, 
That giveth it birth— 
As the warmth of the sun, 
To the fruits of the earth— 
As to hesper star, the twilight air— 
As to dry ground the rain— 
As the voice to its strain— 
So art thou to me, lady fair. 


2. 


As the flowers fair 
ve the morning light— 
As the sultry air 
Loves the dews of night— 

As the harp loves the hand, that wakes 
As the vernal trees {its sprite— 
Love the breath of the breeze— 

So dol love thee, lady bright. 


XXUI. 
And then I took her trembling hand, 
And looked into her “ dark-bright eyne ;” 
She leant upon my neck, and wept— 
Fair Guilderine was mine. 
XXIV. 


I trilled upon that balmy e’en, 
Though years have pass'd sincethou became 





My own, sweet Guilderine. 
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REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENTS. 





THOMAS HEYWARD. 


Tue following amusing and interesting incident was related to the 
writer, some years since, by the late venerable and learned Chancellor 
Henry Wii11am Desavussure, who, at that time, was the only sur- 
viving Carolina Judge, who had participated in the deeds of the Ame- 
rican Revolution. Of the many gallant heroes of that eventful era, 
who were afterwards elevated to a seat on the bench in South Caro- 
lina, Chancellor Desaussure was, for many years, the only survivor. 
The others, a noble and illustrious band of patriots, comprising the 
Rutiepees, Heywarps, Drayrons, Marruews, Fames, Grimkes 
and Warties, had been long gathered to the last resting place of 
their fathers, full of years, and full of honors. Feeling that he was 
the sole connecting link between the judicial heroes of the revolution, 
and the rising bar of his native state, it always gave him great pleasure 
and satisfaction to relate to them some of the scenes through which he 
and his compatriots in arms had passed. 

Judge Desaussure was only sixteen years old, when the city of 
Charleston fell into the hands of the British, but his gallantry and 
activity in the cause of liberty, had already rendered him sufficiently 
conspicuous to be noticed, and roughly treated by the meuials of 
tyranny. His arrest and detention on board a prison-ship were imme- 
diately ordered. In this loathsome confinement he remained for seve- 
ral months, during which time he was transferred to the north, and 
there exchanged, after witnessing many indignities offered to his fel- 
low prisoners. It was remarked by Judge Desaussure that the treat- 
ment of the prisoners by the Hessian officers was much more courte- 
ous and respectful than that which they received from the British. 
The former, not being familiar with the English language, used to 
address the prisoners as ‘* Mr. Rebel,” without intending any disre- 
spect, or understanding properly the purport of the term. Such 
blunders, instead of being offensive, were highly amusing to the young 
officers and gentlemen on board the prison-ship. 

The British officers preferred confining the rebels in ships to im- 
prisoning them on land, on account of their greater security in the 
former. There was very little possibility of escape from a vessel 
moored, at anchor, some distance from the shore, and under the guns 
of a fort or battery. On the contrary, opportunities of escaping on 
land were frequent, notwithstanding the utmost vigilance they could 
use. In Charleston there were many hundreds of prisoners put on 
board their prison-ships, during the revolutionary war, but of all those 
prisoners there were surviving only ten or fifteen a few years before 
the death of Chancellor Desaussure, and perhaps, at this time, not one 
remains. Some ten or twelve years since, it was proposed for them 
to assemble in Charleston and dine together, but they were too infirm 
to accomplish it. 

Tuomas Heywarp, the subject of this incident, is well known as 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. He was, at 
the time of its occurrence, a very young man, not more than twenty- 
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five or thirty. He had been educated in Europe, and was heir to a 
very large estate in South Carolina. His father was a plain, blunt 
old man, with a princely fortune. He was perhaps the wealthiest 
planter in the whole southern country. His estate consisted entirely 
of lands and negroes, a species of property very easily got hold of by 
the government, in times of civil commotion. The old man was a 
genuine whig at heart, but like most old men, was disposed to be 
prudent. He did not like to risk or stake the whole of his immense 
fortune on what he believed to be a very hazardous game. He had 
been brought up, and had grown gray in the belief that England pos- 
sessed power and wealth which were irresistible, and he had always 
looked on the colonies as feeble, dismembered communities, totally 
destitute of all resources necessary for carrying on a protracted war. 

With these impressions strongly riveted on his mind, and that mind 
considerably biassed by a love for this world’s goods, he heard of the 
Declaration of Independence by the American Congress. To him it 
appeared to be an act of great indiscretion, and altogether premature. 
The total conquest of the country with the confiscation of all the pro- 
perty belonging to the rebels, was to be, he found, the sad result of this 
effort to throw off the yoke of the mother country. If he had thought 
it practicable and safe to take this step, he would have been one of the 
first to advise it. But as he did not, he was displeased at this daring 
boldness of his countrymen. Under these feelings, and with these 
gloomy anticipations, he met his son, who had just returned from 
Philadelphia, after putting his signature to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. No sooner did the old man meet his son than he accosted 
him with great earnestness, and in a quick, short tone peculiar to 
himself. 

“Tam! Tam !” said he, “ what’s this you have been doing? 
What’s this you have been doing ?” 

His son very cooly replied—* We have, father, declared the Ameri- 
can colonies independent of Great Britain.” 

‘** And what are you going to do now 2?” inquired the old man. 

“We are going to fight, sir.” 

“What! you fight Great Britain ?” 

“Yes, father, and why not ?” 

“* Why, sir, she will overpower you, whip you, and crush you, and 
then what will you do?” 

“ We will fight them again !” said the noble spirited young man. 

“‘ Yes, and they will confiscate all of your property, and beat you 
again, and what then will you do?” 

“ By that time, father, they will have beaten us into good soldiers, 
and we shall be able to whip them in return,”’ was the prophetic reply 
of the gallant son. 

The truth of this prediction was fully proven by the subsequent 
history of our country. The continental armies were beaten, crushed, 
and overpowered again and again, but they were ultimately “ beaten 
into good soldiers,” and the independence of the country acknow- 
ledged. It was known to the young and gallant Heyward, that there 
was a vast difference between vanquishing the armies of a people in- 
spired with a love of liberty, and subduing the people themselves, 
The one may happen, as it frequently did in our revolutionary strug- 
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gle, but the other cannot, whilst there are valor and wisdom to direct 
the councils of a nation. 

Thomas Heyward was one of the five signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, who returned home and took up arms in defence of 
that independence which they had declared. His colleagues from 
South Carolina, Rutledge, Lynch and Middleton, did the same, but it 
so happened that those from the other states were almost all employed 
in some civil pursuit. The greater part of them remained in Congress 
a number of years, and others were sent on foreign missions. This 
circumstance, though it redounds to the credit of the Carolina dele- 
gates, is not mentioned to reflect on the character of those illustrious 
men who composed the Congress of °76. Although they did not take 
up arms in defence of the Declaration which they had made, they 
were nevertheless, as devotedly engaged in securing its blessings. 
No man whose name appears on that sacred charter of our country’s 
glory and independence ever faltered or became cold in her cause. 

In fighting for his country, Thomas Heyward was severely wound- 
ed. He had the honor of sealing with his blood the written appeal 
which he had signed with his hand. His was the glory of first de- 
claring his country’s freedom and independence, and then of fighting 
and shedding his blood to maintain them. He was afterwards elected 
one of the judges of South Carolina, and discharged the duties of 
that office with credit and ability until 1789, when he resigned his 
seat on the bench, and retired to private life. 


eee 


THE BLOODY SCOUT. 


Tue tenth of May, 1781, will ever be remembered in the tradition- 
ary history of Spartanburgh as a day on which were acted some of the 
most horrid scenes of the American Revolution. Perhaps there is not 
another instance, during the whole of our revolutionary struggle, in 
which so many cold-blooded assassinations were committed on the 
same day, without even the semblance of excuse or justification. It 
was a savage butchery—not in battle or in manly contest, but treache- 
rously, in the house of the victim and in the presence of his family. 
In order to accomplish their fiendish purposes, the murderers had to 
resort to a base and cowardly stratagem. 

For some time previous to this memorable day, the whigs of Spar- 
tanburgh had been enjoying the smiles and blessings of peace and 
security, but all at once, and without the least warning or suspicion, 
they were visited by a corps of tories under the command of Captain 
Bill Young. This tory captain and his bloody band were from the 
District of Laurens, then known as Craven County, which, at one 
time, included all the upper country. They first made their appear- 
ance at James Miller’s, a prominent whig, living in the upper part of 
Spartanburgh. Having thrown aside the tory badge, which was a 
sprig of pine-top, and adopted a piece of paper fastened to their hats, 
** Liserty or Deatu,” they were every where taken, on first sight, 
for a company of “liberty men.” An old man, a staunch whig, by 
the name of James Knox, who happened to be at Miller’s when the 
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tory band made its appearance, eagerly went forth to meet them, with 
an extended hand of friendship and good faith. He was instantly cut 
down by the sabre of a horseman, and horribly mangled even after he 
fell. Miller, who saw from a distance this fatal adventure, quickly 
made his escape unperceived by the bloody scout. Knox lived until 
the next day, although his head was literally hewn to pieces. He was 
carried into the house by the wife and daughter of Mr. Miller, who 
endeavored to dress his wounds as well as they could, and adminis- 
tered to him all the comfort in their power. 

The next house visited by the “ Bloody Scout” was John Barry’s, 
who had long borne the commission of a captain in the service of his 
country, and who had been a most active and zealous whig from the 
commencement of the Revolution. Fortunately, Captain Barry was 
not at home, and he thus escaped the fate which had just befallen 
poor Knox. While the tories were in front of Barry’s house, and on 
the eve of leaving it, William Caldwell rode up, supposing the com- 
pany to be, as their badge purported, on the side of liberty and their 
country. He was instantly fired at by one of the scout, and the ball 
passed through his horse’s jaws. Notwithstanding the severe wound 
which his horse received, he was able to make his escape in spite of 
hot pursuit. Mr. Caldwell was living, a few years since, in the same 
neighborhood where this scene occurred, in the enjoyment of health, 
and much respected for his moral worth and revolutionary services. 
The report of the gun fired at Caldwell was heard by James Alex- 
ander, from whom the writer of this article has obtained all the par- 
ticulars of this memorable day. Mr. Alexander was proceeding to 
find out the cause of this gun being fired, when he met a young wo- 
man flying from the house, who informed him that the tories were 
there. He changed the direction of his course very quickly, but not 
before he had been seen by some of the bloody band. ‘They immedi- 
ately gave him a close pursuit, and would unquestionably have over- 
taken him, had he not sprang from his horse and made his way 
through the woods to a foot-log across the river, which was unknown 
to the tories. He abandoned his horse to the chances of war, but for- 
tunately the animal was lost sight of in the pursuit of his master, and 
Mr. Alexander had the satisfaction of making his own escape, and 
finding his horse at home when he arrived there. 

The “* Bloody Scout” went next to the house of John Nichols, who 
was un old man, and kept a mill. He was a true whig, and ever 
ready to do all in his power to serve his country. All the respect 
shown to his gray hairs was an attempt to despatch him by the sword 
instead of the pistol. His head and shoulders were horribly cut and 
mangled, but he recovered from the wounds, and lived many years 
afterwards. The old man used to say, however, that his mind was 
not the same after his recovery, and evidently his intellect was, in 
every way, much impaired, and his memory almost destroyed. 

From Nichols’ this murderous band proceeded to Howel’s, where 
they found John Caldwell and Thomas Dunlap, two very active and 
prominent whigs. These gentlemen were despatched by pistol shots 
before they were aware of the true character of the scout. Thence 
they passed on to John Woods’, a bold and active whig, and particu- 


larly obnoxious to the tories. He was also shot dead before he knew 
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the company to be tories. They came next to the house of James 
Wood, a gentleman who it seems was still more the object of their 
hatred. He was taken from his house and put to death hard by, 
under circumstances of peculiar atrocity. 

The next bloody deed was the murder of John Snoddy, whom 
they encountered at Berwick’s Iron Works. Mr. Snoddy was crossing 
the bridge when he saw the “* Bloody Scout,” and suspected them, 
notwithstanding the false colors under which they were marching. 
He endeavored to make his escape by cutting through the woods, as 
soon as he passed the bridge, but he was pursued, overtaken and put 
to death. From Berwick’s Iron Works they went to Fair Forest, and 
there met Edward Hampton—a brother of the late General Wade 
Hampton—who was a very distinguished whig, and one of the best 
horsemen in the State. Mr. Hampton no sooner saw the party than 
he recognized them, aud endeavored to make his escape—but he met 
the same sad fate as the other victims of this diabolical onset. Ina 
former number of these Incidents,* it was stated that Edward Hamp- 
ton was murdered in the bosom of his family. This, however, was a 

* mistake, as he was not at home when killed. He was shot through 
the body, and the waistcoat which he had on, and through which the 
ball passed, was preserved by his family, and it is believed is still in 
the possession of some of his descendants. 

After killing Hampton, and the day being pretty well spent, the 
tories thought it prudent to leave a neighborhood in which they had 
committed so many murders. The next day Captain John Barry 
raised his company of militia, and started in pursuit of the ‘ Bloody 
Scout,” but did not overtake them. Whilst on the pursuit, in Laurens 
District, they came to the house of an old tory by the name of Franks, 
who had a very bountiful supply of bacon on hand. The whigs, be- 
ginning to feel quite hungry, not having tasted food for twenty-four 
hours, thought there was no great harm in quartering themselves, for a 
short time, in the smoke-house of an enemy. Consequently, they not 
only made free use, for the time being, of the old tory’s bacon, but 
provided themselves with rations for several days. David Anderson 
acted as commissary on this occasion, and took the responsibility of 
judging how much would be a proper supply for the company. It is 
said he proved quite a liberal caterer, and that Franks’ smoke-house 
required neither lock nor key after the whigs left it. This was in 
1781. In 1783 peace was concluded, and the independence of the 
country acknowledged. Some years afterward, the people in the upper 
country who had been so long without Jaw, began to have a hanker- 
ing after something new, and procured a court at “ Ninety-Siz.” 
One of the first cases brought in this court was docketed Myer Franks 
vs. David Anderson.— Trespass. Many years had passed by, anda 
good many things which had occurred in the Revolution had been 
forgotten, but the taking of Myer Franks’ bacon. It dwelt in the 
memory of the old tory like the elopement of his daughter and her 
jewels in the memory of Shylock. The emptiness of his smoke-house 
seemed ever afterwards to haunt his imagination, and it is likely, too, 


* Contributed to the “ Megnolia” Magazine. 
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that he suffered a good deal in the flesh, the ensuing summer, for meat 
was an article which could not always be procured in those days. 

Be all this as it may, however, Myer Franks brought suit for bis 
bacon, as soon as the luxury of the law was allowed him by the esta- 
blishment of a court of “ Ninety-Six.” He thought it rather trouble- 
some, or was so advised by his counsel, to bring suit against all those 
who assisted in eating his bacon, and therefore singled out Anderson, 
the commissary, as the object of his legal vengeance. The case was 
called, and a host of witnesses were in attendance to prove the fact 
on the part of the plaintiff, and the use to which the bacon was appro- 
priated by the defendant. After getting through the testimony, his 
honor, the presiding judge, ordered the case to be stricken from the 
docket, and left Myer Franks to seek redress in brooding still longer 
over his misfortunes. B. F. PERRY, 

Greenville, S. C. 


SELF-ABANDONMENT. 


RA 


A FRAGMENT FROM A DRAMA. 





Ou friend, but thou art come to see me die. 
jpertes from thee, as I think, in tears, 

ough little cause had either then to weep. 
Alas ! in tears, that we should meet again. 
But they have been my rightful property, 
And little need have I to boast of them, 
Since ’twas my wilful, sad perversity, 
That made them parcel ef my common lot ! 


Some men, I’m fain to think, are born to tears ; 
They have a seemly fitness in some eyes, 
And would not, with the same propriety 
Glisten in other men’s. I pray thee weep, 
Thy tears will waken mine, and they will flow 
To join again in such dear company, 
Making, with grief, a medicine for grief, 
Since Sorrow hath its sweetness. 
Oh how much, 
How very much of blessing have I lost 
In Life’s vain commerce. ‘Too much restlessness 
And much too perfect freedom, have but driven 
My barque upon the rocks. Alas! no help 
Had I to steer her, Eustace, chartfully, 
After we parted. Wilful, on the seas,— 
When thy dear love and heedful hand were gone, 
I headlong went ; considering not the waves, 
The wind’s caprice, the storm-conceiving sky, 
The fraudulent-lurking rocks, that, in the deep, 
Buried their heads, and hushed their wonted roar, 
Till I was wreck’d forever ! 
Thou art late, 
Too late, my friend, to save me. Iam lost! 
The light is gone, the seas are o’er my head, 
And the bleak wind, from off his topmost tower, 
Howls with his thunder-accents to the storm— 
Bidding my execution instantly ! 
DEKKAR. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF TRAVEL. 


Ir was on a warm, pleasant afternoon in the summer of 1830, that 
my two friends, E. and W., with myself, entered the “‘ Corn” of the 
Messageries Générales de France de M. M. Lafitte, Caillard & Cie., 
in the Rue St. Honoré, in Paris. Having ‘“‘ booked” ourselves for 
Brussels, we mounted into the ‘‘ Coupé” of the cambrous Diligence, 
with ail the dignity and self-importance of men who choose “ the 
highest seat in the synagogue.” [It was not long after the glorious 
(par excellence) three days in Paris; yet, notwithstanding the im- 
mense mass of human beings therein collected, the Revolution had 
exceeded a “‘ nine days’ wonder,” and men’s mouths were yet filled 
with the mighty deeds of the democrats of France, and counting up 
the victims whom the widows and orphans of the slain demanded as 
an offering on the altar of vengeance. 

We journeyed on pleasantly and agreeably, without adventure or 
incident, until we reached the frontier town of Lille. Here (whether 
on account of the paucity of the number of passengers, or for some 
other good reason) we were forced to change our quarters, and were 
thrust, pell-mell, into a vehicle which was all “interieur.” Having, 
however, made a good dinner at Lille, which (the dinner, not the 
town,) was washed down with an excellent bottle or two of Cham- 
bertin, we resigned ourselves to the change with christian fortitude 
and resignation, and found, upon adjusting ourselves in our new pre- 
mises, that a fourth was added to our party. 

Our “‘ compagnon de voyage” who had been thus unceremoniously 
introduced to us, was evidently a Frenchman; and we, taking for 
granted that on account of our community of language we were 
** Cogs de Village,” commenced making some few harmless peculi- 
arities which our Galic friend exhibited, the target of our after-dinner 
wit. And really, as a faithful chronicler of events, [ must acknow- 
ledge, if I be permitted to judge of the excellency and piquancy of our 
observations, by the unqualified applause which followed each re- 
mark, (the applause given by ourselves, be it remembered !) we must 
have been, on that particular occasion at least, fit associates for Sheri- 
dan and his clique in their palmiest days. After exhausting our stock 
of ammunition, the time, and (though I do not like to confess it) per- 
haps the wine, caused a gentle drowsiness to overshadow us; when 
our Frenchman, rousing himself as if from a slumber, asked in good 
wholesome English, “‘ Do you know, gentlemen, that a revolution is 
in progress, at this time, in Brussels?” Had a Paixham gun been 
suddenly discharged among us; our astonishment could not have 
been greater than it was, at hearing the well known Anglo-Saxon 
words. As an apology for our previous rudeness was impossible, we 
forthwith began “‘ to do the amiable” to our friend, who proved him- 
self a very interesting companion, and one who followed out the doc- 
trine inculcated upon us of heaping coals of fire upon our enemies’ 
heads, for he rendered us such service as was in his power. 

Upon arriving in Brussels, we found it was true that the spirit of 
revolution had reached the city, and that it was then, after but a slight 
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struggle, in the possession of the Urban guard. Some of the pictures 
presented by the successful party were grotesque enough. Here 
strutted a six foot Belgian, armed with a broken foil and a pair of 
pistols. Anon, marched by a trio, in all “ the pomp and circumstance 
of war,” whose gravity, pipes and capacious breeches, gave proof of 
Dutch descent. While from time to time we saw in the crowd boys, 
young aspirants after glory, who were staggering under the number 
and weight of their military equipments, believing, perhaps, that as in 
the multitude of counsellors, so in the number of arms, there is safety. 

The principal object of our ride being to visit Waterloo, the excite- 
ment in Brussels gave us little thought; so having passed the time 
allotted by us to see the lions of the city, we procured a caléche, and 
set out for the famous field on which was fought the last battle of him 











* Who, born no king, made monarchs draw his ear.” 


After a rather uncomfortable ride of some fourteen or sixteen 
miles, we reached the little village of Waterloo, and ordered a halt, 
for the double purpose of obtaining some refreshment and a guide. 
Over head creaked a small square sign “ Au roi d’Angleterre,” or 
some other equally appropriate signal ; the pretty village chapel, con- 
taining many mementoes of the fallen brave, raised its modest spire 
in front, and every thing around bespoke as much of quiet, ease and 
rustic life, as though the rude blasts of war had never disturbed its 
rest. 

Having procured the necessary guide, we were soon upon the field 
of battle, which we found in a high state of cultivation; the grain 
growing more luxuriantly and with additional vitality wherever the 
carnage had been greatest. Passing by the farm of Mont St. Jean, 
we beheld La Belle Alliance at a distance, in front,—the site of the 
famous villa of Goumout or Hougomout, on the right, and the no less 
bloody La Haye Sainte on the left. I became so much imbued with 
the spirit of the place, that I fancied I could follow the French cuiras- 
siers in their several charges and repulses; could accompany the 
chivalric Picton in his incautious pursuit of the retiring enemy, and 
hear his cry of despair upon receiving his death wound so early in the 
fight. I could see the immense sacrifice of human life about the 
orchard and gates of Hougomout, and catch, upon the passing breeze, 
the cheering of the Scottish Royals and invincible Greys, as they kept 
an unbroken front after each fresh charge. On the left, I could wit- 
ness the persevering, and for a time successful efforts of the brave and 
enthusiastic * steel clad warriors of France,” in storming La Haye 
Sainte, and again see their hurried retreat, effected by the English 
rockets. I could see Napoleon’s countenance change at his unaccus- 
tomed reverses, and again brighten up with a new excitement at hear- 
ing the enthusiastic cheer of “‘ Vive l’Empereur”’ of his immortal 
Guard, upon receiving the command “en avant!” for a final effort 
at retrieving the lost day. I could feel the blood course quickly 
through my veins, while I fancied that the words of the gallant Cham- 
bronne were ringing in my ears, “‘ La garde meurt et ne se rend pas,” 
and almost envied the glorious fate of the intrepid chief, who had 
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scarcely uttered the above words when he fell desperately wounded. 
And as the last closing scene in this sad act, I listened to the hoarsely 
whispered words of the Duc Dalmatie, (Soult,) upon seizing the 
Emperor’s bridle and turning his horse into the road to Charleroi, 
“ Sire! c’est assez; les ennemis sont deja trop heureux.” 

My reverie was broken by a whining voice at my side, desiring to 
know if Monsieur wished to buy ornaments from the uniform of either 
officers or privates who fell upon this fatal field; bullets which had 
been dug out of the earth or the bodies of the slain, according to the 
taste of the purchaser; fragments of swords, bayonets or flags, or in- - 
deed any article which was ever known to be carried on a field of 
battle ;—and, to cap the climax, these relics were offered “in quanti- 
ties to suit purchasers!’ I turned, in no very pleasant mood, after 
refusing all offers, and with my friends retraced the way to Waterloo, 
and thence to Brussels, to seek other scenes and other adventures. 

Pececce 


THE LANDLADY'S DAUGHTER. 


FROM UHLAND. 


TuReExE students went over the Rhine’s blue flood, 
And stopped to rest with a hostess good ; 
“ Say, mistress !—hast thou beer and wine— 
And how is that daughter fair of thine ?”’ 


‘“* My wine and beer they are fresh and clear, 
But my daughter lieth upon death’s bier,” 
And as she into the chamber led— 

There lay the girl on a sable bed. 


The first youth lifted the snowy veil, 

And sigh’d, as he gazed, with sorrow pale ; 

“ Ah! wert thou but living, thou beautiful maid, 
My love to thee, I had this day paid !” 


The second covered her features dead, 

And turn’d him away, and weeping said— 

“ Ah! there thou art lying upon Death’s bier— 
Thou whom I’ve loved for many a year !” 


The third youth lifted the covering li 

And kissing her small mouth, a 80 white ; 
Exclaim’d * while living I have loved thee, 

And will love on through eternity !”’ 


Charleston. 


Many E. Lee. 
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Curar Literature anp Coryricut.—The prevailing competition between rival 
publishers in the issue of novels ata price “next to nothing,” is exerting an influence far 
from healthful upon the popular taste ; and we are compelled to regard it as a curse 
rather than a blessing. With what fatal facility can the young reader, in every rank of 
life, now obtain the fascinating but dangerous and demoralizing productions of such 
authors as Paul de Kock and Eugene Sue—for the difference between these two wri- 
ters in their scale of morality, or rather immorality, is in degree and not in fact. Who 
can estimate the ruin which the novels of the former have already wrought among our 
youth, scattered, as they have been, over more than half the civilized world? Nor are 
these the only polluted fountains which the cheap system has opened to all classes. 
They are so numerous, and so far exceed those of a pure and healthful nature, that the 
reflecting mind is saddened by the contemplation of the fatal results, immediate and 
remote. 

There are those who affect to believe that this evil will correct itself, and that the 
public taste will become sated and nauseated with such trash. But what warrant is 
there for such a conclusion? It is true that an excessive dose of some poisons will 
sometimes fail to destroy—merely from its excess; but the experiment is one which the 
wise man would never venture to make. Now if we could fairly institute an analogy 
between the effects of an excess of physical and moral poison, there would still be a 
fearful hazard in venturing on either. But such an analogy will not hold. The youth- 
ful mind drugged and dosed with the libertinism and infidelity of the baneful fictions 
which now reek from the press, must inevitably be polluted and debased. Its tastes, and 
sympathies, and desires, will all be assimilated to that on which they feed. There is 
no possibility of escaping the foul contamination, but by avoiding the source. Most 
deeply do we deplore the evil which has been wrought—and which, alas! cannot be 
entirely counteracted. 

The advantage of a law of International Copyright has never appeared to us so great, 
or its necessity so positive and imperious, as it does under existing circumstances. The 
issue of cheap books—yet dear at any price !—is not confined to a few publishers, but 
is absolutely absorbing the attention of nearly all; and so innumerable are the trashy 
works which appear on the other side of the Atlantic, that the power of steam, applied 
to their reprint among us, can hardly keep pace with them; and consequently, very 
few good books, and rarely, indeed, native productions of merit, are published. Every 
vile and worthless book that a foreign author produces, is forthwith seized, and flung, 
broad-cast over our country, heralded by the newspapers as a brilliant, exciting, thrilling, 
wonderful production, until ten thousand hearts have drank in, unconsciously perhaps, 
its subtle poison. And all this is lauded by the press as “ enterprise” —“ diffusion of 
knowledge”—“ creating a thirst for reading”—“ light for the million !”’ and we are told 
that it would be a grievous burden and injury, to impose a tax or restraint on such 
publications. What perversion—what presumption ! 

But the opponents of a copyright tell us, if the law would operate beneficially in 
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restraining the issue of vicious publications, it would work to our disadvantage in check- 
ing the free reprint of all valuable foreign books. We answer that the disadvantage 
would be simply a moderate increase of price on such books—proportioned to their 
actual value, while the advantage would be a diminution of dangerous works; or if they 
were still reprinted, a happy diminution of their readers—an increase of native produc- 
tions, and the recognition of principle of justice toward both native and foreign producers 
of literature. 

We must confess, that in all the arguments of the opponents of an international copy- 
right law, we have seen neither reason nor plausibility. Nor, indeed, can we conceive 
of reason in arguments which seek to subvert plain principles of right—which deny to 
the author the right of property in his labors and their fruits, wherever they may be 
found—which seek to justify national robbery on the plea of national interest, and which, 
if carried out in practice, will prove a deadly incubus on the efforts of Genius and Art in 
our young Republic. 

But if the remedy of such a law may not be applied to this evil of cheap literature— 
cheap indeed in every sense—it is earnestly to be hoped that some other corrective will 
be found. There are few, indeed, of the so-called cheap books, that are fit to be placed 
upon the table, or on the shelves of the library. They are printed in a most slovenly 
manner from scarcely legible type, on brown paper, and pasted into paper covers. For 
our part we do not read them—as a general thing: and would almost forego the gratifica- 
tion ofa really good work, rather than secure it with such drawbacks. 

In this connection we may express our pleasure in learning that a Club has been 
formed in New-York, to promote the great object of International Copyright. Messrs. 
Bryant and Verplanck are its principal officers. May its existence and efforts cease 
only with the accomplishment of the end proposed ! 


Mr. Wuityey’s Lectures on Porutar Oratory.—During a recent visit to 
Charleston, we had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Whitney, and of listening to his delight- 
ful recitations, and his wonderful portraitures of distinguished orators. We had heard 
much of his ability as an elocutionist, and of the fidelity of his personations of the voice 
and action of our great men, and we were prepared to be interested and delighted. 
Nor did we suffer the least disappointment; and, indeed, it was difficult not to imagine 
ourself now borne away by the rapid, vehement and impassioned eloquence of McDuf- 
fie, now listening to the dignified, impressive and melodious sentences of Clay, and 
again drinking in the wonderful harmony and sweetness of Hayne. His imitations 
of Randolph are pronounced, by those who were familiar with that remarkable man— 
faultless. We almost writhed under the withering scorn and terrible irony of his voice 
and action. 

In the recitative Mr. Whitney is exceedingly effective and pleasing. His voice is one 
of great compass, and the melody of its cadences, in the utterance of pathos, can hardly 
be surpassed. His performance of Monk Lewis’ thrilling poem—* The Female Maniac” 
—was absolutely harrowing. We have never, in our life, been more moved by mere 
language and manner, than while listening to this powerful and masterly recital. 

Mr. Whitney is less happy in the comic recitation—he falls into the common and 
natural error of overacting. He exaggerates too much. Yet are his auditors moved 
to excessive mirth by some of his humorous pieces. His scenes from the great Master 
of the Drama are well done. His action and tones in “ Shylock and Salanio,” struck us 
as being, in the first degree, admirable. 

We regard these Lectures as intellectual entertainments of high value and interest. 
Their influence upon the young speakers of the South, in exhibiting to them the wonder- 
ful charm of fine oratorical action, and in awakening them to the importance of Elocution, 


and inducing them to possess themselves of this magical key to the hearts of their 
auditors, cannot be over estimated. 
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We learn from Mr. Whitney that he will spend some weeks in our State; and we 
have already urged him, in behalf of our citizens, and especially of our college, to make 
us a visit at Athens. We certainly hope he will do so, and we bespeak for him, wherever 


he may go, those courtesies to which his amiable character and distinguished talent so 
fally entitle him. 


EncuiisH AND Foreicn Booxs.—It is not perhaps generally known to our readers, es- 
pecially in the interior, that Mr. Samuel Hart, of Charleston, imports directly from Eu- 
rope, a large and beautiful assortment of books in all the departments of Literature, Sci- 
ence and Art, in the various languages of the Continent, and is thus enabled to furnish 
them on the most favorable terms. We hope this will be borne in mind by those who 
have occasion to purchase foreign books, and especially by our colleges in their additions 
totheir libraries. Mr. Hart's assortment of the foreign classics is particularly valuable, and 
worthy the attention of the scholar. His illustrated works—annuals, books of poetry, 
beauty, flowers, birds, and of the fine arts generally, are selected with admirable taste, 
and we know of no better place in the South, to obtain something exceedingly elegant 
and recherché for a gift, than his establishment. We have enjoyed much pleasure in look- 
ing over the beauties of his collection. 


Tue Boox or British Batuaps. Edited by S.C. Hatt, Esq. F.S.A. Imported 
by S. Hart, Charleston, S. C. 


What shall we say of this most superb volume, which both within and without is re- 
splendent with beauty ? It really makes our eyes dance with pleasure to gaze on its ex- 
quisite pages, rich in faultless letter-press, and richer still in their unique engravings. 
The collection embraces twenty-seven of the fine old British ballads, the choicest and 
the best. They are given in their welcome ancient dress— 


“The garb our Muses wore in former years.” 


We greet our especial favorites “Chevy Chace”—“ Lord Ullen’s Daughter’’—Cole- 
ridge’s unsurpassable “Genevieve,” and the “ Nut Brown Maid.’”’ There are upwards 
of two hundred illustrations, and they are not less valuable for their exquisite finish than 
for their beautiful adaptation tothe text. Many an hour of delight would this magnificent 
book afford to the lover of elegance and taste—and if any of our readers want something 
than beautiful as a New-Year’s present, we advise them to procure this volume. 


ON eee 


Tue Girt, a Christmas and New-Year’s Present for 1844. Philadelphia, Careyand Hart. 

Charleston, Samuel Hart. 

The number of American Annuaries has been greatly diminished of late years, but the 
“Gift” still maintains its wonted place and excellence. The volume before us is highly 
creditable to the publishers, and to the artists employed in its embellishment; while the 
literary contents are varied and attractive. The plates, eight in number, are all finely 
done on steel from pictures by American artists—Sully, Huntington, Inman, Cheney, 
Mount and Page. The engravers are also American, and deserve no slight praise for the 
skill with which they have executed their task. The most beautiful of the illustrations 
are “ Beatrice,” an exquisite female portrait by Huntington—“ The young Traders” by 
Page—Inman’s picture of “ Mumble the Peg’”’—and a female head by Sully. These are 
really gems of art. Among the contributors are many very popular writers. Mr. Simms 
has a pleasant story entitled “The Two Camps.” It is a legend of the old North state, 
and exhibits the author’s usual spirit. Willis’ gossips—he does little more than “ gossip” 
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now-a-days—in a lively strain, over some fifteen pages under the ominous title “ Beware 
of Dogs and Waltzing.” The journal of a Vicar of Wiltshire—from “'Tschokke” is ex 

cellent—but as the Southern Quarterly justly remarks, there have been enough transla- 
tions of it already, in the Magazi We< d especially to the reader, Mrs. Clavers’ 
story of “Half Lengths from Life.” They are done witha free, yot graceful hand. 
Miss Leslie’s “ Pencillings in Boston” are quite “ clever.” Inthe poetical department, 
there are articles from Tuckerman, Lowell, Street, Willis, Mesdames Sigourney, 
Smith, Gould and others. Many of them exhibit, a true poetic vein, and there are one 
or two gems which we should like to re-set for our readers, but we have not space. The 


**Gift for 1844,” is certainly the most beautiful annual, that has yet appeared in 
America. 





Tue American Atmanac for 1844. From Samuel Hart, Charleston. 


This important and well nigh indispensable Annual, is upon our table. It is, as ever, 
tastefully printed, and embodies a vast mass of information on all subjects of general 
interest to our people, brought down to the present day. 

We notice some additions to the Astronomical Department, and on a handsome map 
of the United States, which accompanies the volume, the path of the next solar 
eclipse (Dec. 9th, 1644,) is marked out. The extraordinary comet of 1843, is also well 
chronicled. The Obituary, Foreign and American, for the year ending with September 
last, is very comprehensive. This department is one of no small value. It is needless 
to commend this work; its value is too well known. 


Tur Sovrnern QuarTERLY Review. Charleston, S. C. 


The number for October, now upon our table, completes the second year of this 
work, and we are glad to know that the list of subscribers is already large enough to 
insure its continuance. To the untiring efforts of the Editor, who pursues his task 
with an earnest and commendable zeal, the public are indebted for the protracted ex- 
istence of this important Journal among us, and most sincerely do we wish that it may 
long continue and flourish as an ornament and bulwark of literature in the South. The 
character of the Review is, we think, elevated with its age, and it bids fair to become, 
at no distant day, a leading organ of criticism in our land. Already does it display ripe 
scholarship, decp thought, and superior grace of style, in many of its papers. The 
number before us, is well stored. Its opening paper, from a high source, is a sound and 
dignified review of Milman’s History of Christianity. The writer has given us, aftera 
graphic introduction, a fine analysis of the History, and pays a merited compliment to 
the matter and manner of that most admirable work. 

“ Dickensoniana,” the second article, isa misnomer. The writer intended to serve up, 
under a generic term, the works of Mr. Charles Dickens, and should have written 
“ Dickensiana.”” As it is, he reviews the “ana” of one Dickenson, but who the “ Dick- 
ens” he is we know not. There is no lack of vigor in this review, but it is, by no means, 
elegant, and there are some things in it quite out of taste. It was hardly necessary, 
moreover, at this late day, to enter into any elaborate argument or array of proof to 
exhibit the falsity of Mr. Dickens’ infamous chapters about slavery—for that has been 
long since admitted by the two worlds. By the way, if there is a passage in the 
“ American Notes,” upon which immortality can be conferred by print, it is that which 
describes Mr. Dickens’ memorable ride over the nine miles between the Potomac 
Creek and Fredericksburgh, for we have hardly seen a review of the book in which it 
did not figure at full length ; and “ Hi! ho! Jiddy ! Jiddy! Pill! Ally ! Loo—Lee-e-e-e” 
are words for posterity—to wonder at and decypher ! 
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“The writings of Washington Allston” are reviewed in a very pleasing and agreeable 
article. The writer—himself a poet—has justly appreciated the genius of this truly 
great man—of whom South Carolina may well be proud as her offspring. 

The exposition of the doctrines of Swedenberg is lucid, comprehensive and plea- 
santly written, exhibiting industry and research. It will be read with interest. 

Frederika Bremer, and her graceful works, are the subjects of a brief but attrac- 
tive paper. We agree with its estimate of the genius of the fair authoress. 

There are several other papers of varied interest and ability—besid 
notices of books—which are generally discriminating and candid. We think, however, 
that less praise is awarded to Mr. Whittier than he really deserves. His productions 
are something more than mere rhymes, or our notions of poetry are erroneous. He 
bas many faults, but surely some beauties. 

The Review should be supported. It is wrong for Southerners to talk about patroniz. 
ing—if that isthe term—our Reviews and Magazines, if they succeed. If they suc- 
ceed! as if they could succeed without first receiving a generous and hearty support. 
It is their duty to make them succeed ! 





PERCIVAL’S POEMS. 


{Tae Dream or a Day, and other Poems. By James G. Percivat. New-Haver.* 
S$. Babcock, 1843.} 


Dr. Perctva has not fulfilled the hopes and expectations of the early admirers of 
his genius. His career has been a strange one ; and for sixteen years, or more, he seems 
to have been anxious to realize in his own person, the “Genius Sleeping” of one of his 
own prettiest poems. We remember when Percival was the name on every tongue— 
the American name we mean; and this must always be understood, in the provincial 
character of the fame conferred by local criticism, to be a much feebler sound than that 
which declares the glories of our foreign ideal. At that time he had no competitor. 
Bryant, the favorite poet of the few, was barely admitted by his admirers, to approach 
the same dais ; and there was no other. Dana and Halleck were favorites of still smaller 
circles. Willis was a clever boy, writing religious poetry! Heaven save the mark! 
—and for Longfellow, Neal and others, their names were never spoken, or only in deri- 
sion. Of these, James G. Percival was the acknowledged master. His name was upon 
every lip; his verses in every newspaper; and sagacious critics chuckled with the con- 
viction that we were at last blessed with the advent of a genuine son of Phebus; one 
who was to sing the glories of the national fame, and to prepare its epics, as numerous, 
at least, as those of Dr. Southey, and certainly quite asundying! It was the evil of all 
this chuckle, that it did material, if not lasting injury to the subject of it. In the profuse 
admiration and eulogy which his writings inspired, there was no discrimination. The 
nation then, as now, was without criticism. The periodicals were delivered up to sec- 
tions ; found nothing to blame within the circuit of the local horizon, and nothing to 
praise beyond it—and praise and blame, according to this distribution, were things that 
came in floods; there could not be too much ofeither. Noone of the numerous periodi- 
cals and papers which deigned to consider the claims of the young poet, unless we make 
a single exception of the Southern Review, in a single article by Legaré—ever seemed 
to fancy that his verses were not absolutely perfect. His feeblest strains were distin- 
guished by applause the most ill-judging and extravagant; while those which betrayed 
the vigor of an original thought or fancy were suffered, in all probability, to pass without 
regard. We need not insist upon the ill consequences of this foolish adulation to the 
immature powers of the young poet. Unless in the case of a genius of remarkable vigor 
of judgment, the effect must be to confirm him in the worst faults of his Muse, to confound 
the true and the false, the meretricious and the beautiful, and while making authorship 
equally easy and voluminous, to make it equally valueless and distasteful. We do not 
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say that this has been the result in the case of Mr. Percival; but if it has not, it has not 
been because of any of his critics. If he is still safe, it is in spite of them. 

The first volume of poems published by Percival, was put forth in New-Haven. It 
proved, at least, the copiousness of its writer. It was a volume of three or four hundred 
pages, absolutely crowded with his strains. He wrote in every measure, in almost every 
department of verse. The original poems were numerous, and the translations frequent ; 
and the volume concluded with a Tragedy. The latter was a very boyish and valueless 
performance. The author has wisely abandoned it to its fate. The poems, dedicated 
to almost every subject, and in almost every form of verse, were full of promise. The 
most striking characteristic of his verse was its ease and fluency—of his song, its tender- 
ness, and life. Buta great portion of his volume consisted of those exercises in metrical 
harmony, in which the beginner learns the use of his tools. In productions of this sort, 
it is evident that the mere expression, the simple development of language in rhythm, 
is the leading object—not the thought: and however much it may please the reader to 
detect the evidences of this power, in high degree, in the immature performances of 
youth, it must be evident, at the same time, that the song must finally fall upon the ear, 
when it fails to reach the understanding and the heart. This was the fault of Dr. Perci- 
val’s first productions—a fault by no means lessened by a perpetual effort at brilliancy 
and glitter—the ornament naturally adding to the fatigue of him who feels that it adds 
nothing to the value of the thought, which is itself utterly unworthy of illustration. 

But these objections, unfortunately for the author, were not made in the beginning of 
his career. Delighted with a young poet whose first ascent into the realms of song pro- 
mised such a harvest, his admirers, hoping all things, saw none of these faults, and it was 
not until successive volumes had appeared, in which the author did little more than repeat 
himself, that they began to tire of a strain, which they had only too unwisely encouraged. 

The next publication of our author took place in Charleston. In that city he appeared 
in person. He shared its well-known and proverbial hospitalities. The literary men of 
that community, headed by William Crafts, gathered about him. His songs, sweet and 
flowing, appeared almost daily in the Charleston Courier, then conducted by Crafts. 
These strains, so superior to the usually flat and halting verses of newspaper-poets, re- 
ceived, by reason of this very contrast, a higher degree of applause than would have 
followed their appearance in a volume. They Were marked by a peculiar gracefulness 
of flow ; they were distinguished by a profusion of glitter, new then to our popular verse, 
but which, unhappily for himself, our author has made only toocommon. But these 
verses had their merits. They were, in truth, among the very best of the productions 
of his pen. Among them were his finest flights of fancy—his tenderest outpourings of 
sentiment. The pieces entitled “Consumption” and the “ Deserted Wife’’—things 
which immediately fastened themselves upon the lover of plaintive verse, were issued 
from his pen at this period, and constitute two of his more enduring claims to admiration. 
Among his more fanciful effusions, put forth in the same manner, and betraying, on the 
part of his Muse, a far higher mental progress, was one, in which he sought to describe 
the joys and employments of the future state. The poem is not by us, but we regard it 
as presenting one of the richest specimens of fanciful association yet achieved by the 
American Muse. 

These pieces were collected, and published in a small volume of 150 or 200 pages, 
called “Clio,” whle the author remained in Charleston. His purpose in visiting that city 
was scientific. He proposed a course of lectures on Botany, but we dvuubt if they were 
successful. With large natural endowments and singularly various acquisitions in lan- 
guage and science, Dr. Percival does not seem to possess the humble art of accommoda- 
ting his abilities to the ordinary wants of life. His habits are shy and nervous. He 
shrinks from public exhibition, courts retirement with morbid satisfaction, and is continually 
(in verse) lamenting the isolation to which he is doomed. This is a hapless condition of 
the mind—a condition inseparable, we believe, from the poetical organization, but which, 
in his case, seems never to have been rebuked by training. The solution of his weak- 
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nesses, in this respect, must be sought in the history of his early life, with the facts of 
which we are not familiar. 
“ Clio, No. 1,” was succeeded by Nos. 2 and 3, containing as before, the occasional pro- 
ductions of the author, as they accumulated into sufficient bulk for binding together. 
These were followed, finally, by a large octavo, professing to be a selection from the 
whole body of his writings. About this time he connected himself as a regular contri- 
butor to the poetical department, with the United States Literary Gazette, then published 
in Boston and New-York—of which Bryant was a proprietor and editor. In the pages of 
this work, monthly, with the accomplished author of “'Thanatopsis,”’ Dr. Percival con- 
tinued to furnish the outpourings of his Muse. The lovers of poetry turned eagerly to 
this department of the Gazette, on its periodical appearance, with the full assurance that 
a feast of song awaitedthem. No American periodical, either before or since, ever pre- 
sented attractions of a like character to its readers. In this work, in addition to the con- 
tributions of Bryant and Percival, were those of Longfellow and others, since distin- 
guished, but who were then making their first appearance before the American public. 
Longfellow, with the humility of a genius, conscious of a deficiency of original resource, 
asa very close and servile imitator of Bryant. But Bryant and Percival were the mas- 
ter spirits of the lyre, and their several admirers had a full and fine opportunity, which 
they did not suffer to escape them, of comparing the merits of their favorites. In some 
respects, no two writers could have been found more happily opposed in mental charac- 
teristics. Bryant was subdued in his style, almost severe in his simplicity, cautious, un- 
obtrusive, gentle, but always correct, always graceful, always true ; thoughtful, if not 
impassioned, and with a fancy so thoroughly trained, that a single motion could call her 
back, from her highest flights, to the perch andhood. Percival, on the contrary, incau- 
tious in utterance, lavish of figure, wild of flight, loose in expression, careless of pro- 
priety, not easily brought back, perpetually forgetting earth and its diurnal duties, and 
soaring away, after his phantom in the cloud, to the manifest danger of losing his way, 
(which he often does,) and being made to sleep out all night; but still, with all these 
deficiencies and errors, hurrying you with him, at times, against your better sense, by the 
mere vehemence of his progress—making you fancy the glow and the fire, when really 
there are none—and seducing you, with a winged sweetness into a temporary forgetful- 
ness of the severer requisitions of good sense, good taste, and literary propriety. The 
fatal facility of verse, of which Byron expressed his apprehensions, were never more 
to be apprehended than by this writer. From the incessant practise of boyhood, youth, 
and we may add, manhood, he has acquired a familiar habit of pouring out his most ordi- 
nary thoughts and feelings in rhyme, and is thus beguiled into the further habit of em- 
ploying verse as the agent for the utterance of ordinary thoughts and feelings only. The 
momentary depression or elevation becomes chronicled in song. He does not sleep or 
dream, or waken, without a sonnet. Is the sky bright, he sings it—is it cloudy, he be- 
moans the circumstance in verse. The temporary joy or ill, however bright and evanes- 
cent, is sung ; and this perpetual purring over every-day thoughts and feelings, while it 
finally discourages and disgusts the reader, forbids any great effort of thought—any pro- 
longed and coherent toil of the imagination on the part of the writer. Finding easy 
what he is accustomed to do, he soon learns to shrink from all tasks which are not equally 
easy. The moment ascheme or sentiment occurs to him which he finds not malleable 
on the instant, he abandons it ; and contents himself only with such suggestions as occur 
to him on the way-side. Now, while we acknowledge that some of the happiest hints 
for poctry have occurred to the mind in the most casual suggestions of circumstance— 
while we admit the frequent beauty of the trifle, wrought without seeming effort into 
a gem for ages, by the hands of the happy artist—yet we must enter our caveat against 
the notion that fine poetry, or poetry of any kind, is the fruit of happy casualties. This 
is the popular notion in America, and hence the fact that our poets write nothing but fugi- 
tive poetry. The very term fugitive poetry is suggestive of reflections adverse to its re- 
ception. What is to be expected of that slip-shod performance which comes under the 
head of fugitive poetry—the labor to be finished at a sitting, over a bottle perhaps, by 
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professional gentility in night-gown and slippers. ‘To compel the respect of mankind, 
we must let them see that we have been at a task—that ours is a labor, and not an exer- 
cise of the moment for their amusement only, and our own. It was the boast of Ben 
Jonson that his were “ works, not plays,” and the same boast is to be made by all who 
ever achieved greatly, and leftenduring monuments. The tribe who “ scorned delights, 
and loved laborious days,” as they engaged in no ephemeral labors, are not liable to thie 
temporary immortality—to be the cry of a single season only ; abandoned the next to an 
obscurity, the more humiliating from the contrast, and from the conviction that such a 
transition is due only to our own wilfully unperforming days. 

This mode of discoursing in verse on the subjects ordinarily occurring to us, and around 
us, is also offensive from its egotism. Unquestionably, the personal man enters largely 
into all the feelings of the poet. Egotism is essential to poetry—or rather it is the almost 
inevitable result of that superior self-esteem which is apt to accompany a large develop- 
ment of the love of approbation. But in the superior poet like Shakspeare, or Milton, or 
Danté, it is usually employed to give tone to thought and sentiment—to endow the verse 
with the particular character of the author, so that we may know, even without the 
sign-manual, who and what manner of man he is. The severe dignity, the fixed, unsub- 
duable demeanor of Milton's verse, comes evidently from the soul of the man, which 
impregnates with its own majesty and dignity, and implacable resolve and fierce spirit, 
every syllable that he utters in whatever character he assumes. It is only when a 
great grief presses upon him, or the agonizing recollections of a great grief—the loss of 
his eye-sight, the approaching sack and storm of the city in which, a blind Samson, he 
lies, shorn of his strength, and incapable, at the mercy of the visitor—it is only these, and 
such occasions, that extort his purely personal songs, which make him an egotist ; and 
even when he thus sings from himself, of his own hurts, and hopes, and agonies—how 
manly is the strain—with still a voice of power, superior to fear, superior to every consi- 
deration not consistent with the attributes, equally of the great poet and the noble man. 
When he speaks of his blindness, it is not to murmur. There is a marvellous majesty 
even in his sorrows, and the loss of his eyes is a matter even of exultation, when he is 
reminded that they were lost “ in liberty’s defence!" And how are we forced to vene- 
rate the god-like spirit with which, after describing the utter privation of vision, he pro- 
ceeds— 

“ Yet Largue not 

Against heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope, but still bear up, and steer 

Right onward !” 
The very egotism contained in the sonnets of Milton, embodying as they do, the severe 
and sensible spirit of humanity, is a noble study, and would teach any thing but the en- 
couragement of egotism. The lessons derived from his are equally lessons of humility 
and strength. He inculcates the most complete reliance upon the power which hum- 
bles, and even when he most exercises his self-esteem, concludes it with a struggle in 
which his soul, putting forth all its strength, succeeds in overthrowing it. 

But very different is the case with our modern poets. The song is constantly of them- 
selves, their hopes and fears, their disappointments and afflictions. They are half the 
time in despair—you know not exactly why, nor can they tell you—but such is the case, 
and nothing which concerns their indoor or outdoor doings seems of too little importance 
for your ears, and those of the Muse. They summon her on all occasions. If they take 
a walk, or ride, or nap, she must be there. They discourse with her about the flowers 
by the way-side, or the dreams they have had, and in such lugubrious strains, that you 
are apt to sup on horrors in your own that night. Without a grief, without blindness, or 
captivity, or the dread of death—eating their three meals a day—they yet far exceed 
Milton in their complaints—that is in the mouthing they make and the sympathy they 
challenge. It is one beauty of Milton’s muse, that in the midst of his sorrows, she does 
not once complain. Yet heaven knows, her occasions for lamentation were frequent 
enough, and sufficiently extreme. 

It is our quarrel with the Muse of Percival, that she complains too frequently, and 
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upon too slight provocation. It is no qualification of this censure, that she complains in 
very musical language. Byron was musical enough in his complainings, and his song 

possessed a rare energy which that of Percival has not, which served, in some degree, 
to lessen and to modify its more puny characteristic ; but even this energy of utterance, 

the fierce, passionate Danté-like tone which ran through it, did not, in the end, preserve 

it from contempt. Men get tired of monotones, particularly those of whining egotism, 
much sooner than of any other sounds. They begin to ask, what, after all, are these great 
sorrows which cause all this blubbering ? And when they see, as they must, that these 
afflictions which produce complaint, do not affect the general health of the patient—their 
scorn of the insincerity practised upon them makes them equally scornful of the poetical 
beauties of the lamentation. They soon discover, as the poet should, that if denial and 
privation are things to touch the sensibilities, manhood is the quality which should en- 
able us to bear their hurts. The poet is, or should be, a man like other people. His 
faculty of verse confers upon him no peculiar privilege of complaint. He has no more 
right to arrest us on the highway, and recite in our ears his petty miseries, than our cob- 
bler, our butcher, our baker. He must learn, like them, that great lesson of true moral 
training, to endure, in patience, and without complaint. It may be remembered, in this 
connection, that the popularity of Percival began in that day when Byron was a living 
star, shining with irregular lustre in the eyes of millions of admirers. The American 
Bard, having caught up some of the prevailing melancholy of his song, was naturally 
supposed to be endowed with his spirit. The superior smoothness of his verse, his great 
flow of language, and the sentimental topics which he chose, contributed, for a while, to 
the maintenance of the delusion. It is the misfortune of Percival, as it was that of By- 
ron, that the unhappy strain of egotism and weakness, was ever begun by either. 

The volume more immediately before us, “The Dream of a Day, and other Poems,” 
is composed, like all the publications of Dr. Percival, of a very large variety of small 
pieces. No American, and we are disposed to think, no English poet, has ever indulged 
in compositions of such varied metrical arrangement. This leads us to the remark, con- 
firming, in some degree, a previous suggestion, that such an exercise, while tending admi- 
rably to increase a writer’s facility of utterance, is in some measure unfavorable to him 
asa poet. It proves conclusively that his chief solicitude has been verse-making. That 
he has written, not because of an overflowing soul, not because he could not well help 
himself, driven by thoughts and plans which would not suffer delay—but that his object 
was a verbal achievement—a mastery over rhythm merely—regardless of the thought, 
the feeling, the sentiment, of any strong motive—but the simple one of structure. In 
proof of this, we might point to one-third of the pieces in the volume before us, which 
are distinguished by nothing but mere ease and lyrical freedom. Take an example: 





Ll 11. 
O! Guadalaxara, O! Guadalaxara, 
Thy beautiful river Thy current is flowin, 
Is rolling on ever Like gales softly blowing, 
Its waters so clear. Or flutes breathing near. 
i. Iv. 
O! Guadalaxara, The town of Pesara 
Thy evergreens bending, Stands brightly beside thee, 
Their wide boughs are lending And guy galleys ride thee— 
A shadow, how dear. O! Guadalaxara! 


The ear readily acknowledges a liquid sweetness in these sounds, which linked to 
fine music, would be productive of a wild, spiritual effect ; but the production is scarcely 
the work of a poet, and even artistically considered, several of the lines are thrown in 
clumsily. We grant that modern song-writing calls for little sense, and no thought, but 
such was not the case with the old poets, and such is not the case with any poet. Why 
should a bard, and one too, who has, like Dr. Percival, a high sense of the ennobling cha- 
racter and duties of the Muse, undertake such performances? But let us give another 
specimen of this sort of stuff. 
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l. 

Music and dances, 

Smiles aud bright glances, 

Love’s happy chances, 
All are at play. 

Youths witb gay sashes, 

Girls with calashes, 

Quick as light flashes— 
Foot it away. 


ml. 


Viols are tinkling, 

Light feet are twinkling, 

Snowy veils crinkling, 
Round as they go: 

Soft voices prattle, 

Constantly rattle, 

Love’s mimic battle 
Mingles them so! 





IL. 

Now the dance closes, 
Baskets of roses, 
Woven in posies, 

Gaily they twine: 
Goblets are clashing, 
Amber-lights flashing, 
Young lovers dashing 

Beauty in wine! 


Iv. 

All now is over: 
White mantles hover, 
Each with a lover 

Back to the town. 
None of them misses 
Sweetest of blisses, 
Dewy-wet kisses— 

That is Love’s crown. 


Surely never was an instance in which the sense was more completely yielded to the 
sound. As a description of a rustic féte in Gay Provence, in Italy or Spain, it is wholly 
imperfect, and a greater degree of carelessness in giving a seeming adaptation of sense 
to measure, could not be shown. We point, as examples, to the concluding lines in the 
third and fourth stanzas. Let us present some further specimens of this, as it appears to 
us, unprofitable exercise. Here follow a couple of pieces from that portion of the volume 
which goes under the title of Lays, a term which seems to indicate nothing more than a 
pensive ditty. ‘Taking it, under this classification, which commends it to every indul- 


gence, let us read the following : 


Hark! the song 
Floats > 
Clearly swelling, softly dying, 
Soft as wind in roses sighing. 


Il. 


O’er the plain 

Sweeps again 
Sudden burst of hope and gladness, 
Trembles then the thrill of sadness. 





In. 


Rock and hill 

Give it still 
Bright and clear the sweet emotion, 
Deep and full the heart’s devotion. 


Iv. 


Shadows fall, 

Voices call, 
Loudly home, the truant, straying, 
Down the brook in eddies playing. 


Daylight flies— 


O’er the shadowy mountain glowing 
Darken; yet the song is flowing. 


If this jingle be senseless, the mere chatter of the vacant mind solicitous of sound 
alone, what shall we say to the following, which occurs only two pages after ? 


Speed thee afar— 

Fancy lends thee her car, 
Over ocean away— 
Speed to holier day! 


Ocean's swell 

Bears on its bosom the shell— 
Love shall open the sail 

Full to the favoring gale. 


Round the throne 


it. 


Wing of night, 

Sent from the fountain of light, 
High on billows of air 

Thee, in triumph, shall bear. 


Iv. 


Youth shall bring 

Wine from perennial spring— 
Over the goblet shall shine 
Halo of glory divine. 


Beauty shall loosen her zone, 
Melting in kindling shower, 


Spirit shall fell thee with power! 
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We give another specimen of these childish extravagancies, for which, indeed, it is 
difficult to find an appropriate epithet, without giving offence to the amiable author, 
whose genius and heart we equally esteem. The following is one of many more of like 
description with which the otherwise beautiful volume is discredited : 


IL | Il. 
| 


The snow is gone, | The sky is blue; 

The waters run | The spring is new; 
Through valley rushing, | The birds are swelling— 
From cavern gushing, The stag is belling. 

And foam along— The lark and dove 

In light and song. | Bring life and love! 


The woods are green; 
The emerald sheen, 
The grass is springing, 
The vales are ringing 
With hound and horn— 
Young May is born, 


Let us give some few specimens of those simple pieces, in which we think the author 
has been much more successful. The following is entitled “ A Vision.” It belongs to 
that class of our author's writings to which he too much inclines, and which we have 
styled “ egotistical’”’—relating as they do to the simplest hopes and emotions, and griefs 
of the writer. The following is very delicate, and if marked by self, at least inoffen- 
sively so. 





I ul. 
“Whence dost thou come to me “Why dost thou steal from me 
Sweetest of visions, Ever as slumber 
Filling my slumbers with holiest joy ?” Flies, and reality chills me again?” 
i. Iv. 
“Kindly I bring to thee “Life thou must struggle through ; 
Feelings of childhood, ; Strive, and in slumber 
That in thy dreams thou be happy awhile.” Sweetly again I will steal to thy soul!” 


The melody of the following is very sweet, and the descriptive portions of the song 
rise into the dignity of a sentiment. 


1. 


The song is still that over heath and mountain, 
When closed the day, 
Through glimmering wood, by sky-empurpled fountain, 
Stole soft away— 
fn shady vale, by stream through roses playing, 
On golden bill, 
Breathed faint and low, as tenderly delaying— 
The song is still! 


The song is still, that clear in morning hover’d 
O’er field and grove, 

When billowy mist the winding valley cover'd, 
Rocks glowed above. 

When bleat and bark, from bushy lawn repeated, 
Rose round the hill— 

The joyous song that light and buoyant fleeted— 
The song is still. 


itt. 


Ob! wake the soog—its notes remember’d waken 
y love of home: 

Spite of my firmer will my heart is shaken 
By thoughts that come ; 

Thoughts of my earlier days—in frolic measure 
They glide along; 

The song of youth, to notes of love and pleasure- 
Oh! wake the song. 


VOL. UT, 30 
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These slender performances make up so large a part of our author's collection, that we 
should be doing him injustice not to give another specimen from the best among them. 
It will be found, we think, very far superior to the greater number of the Lays and 
Songs, and indeed we do not find that our author classes it with the Series. Though 
meditative, it belongs to the latter head. 


THE VOICE OF NATURE. 


A voice is heard in the winds and waves, 
In the sound of the ever-rolling sea ; 
Tis whispered amid the gloom of graves, 
And it speaks from the hill-top Joud and free : 
"Tis murmuring in every breath of air, 
And it pauses not when the leaves are still 
Where the waters are falling, it prattles there, 
And it whistles along the heathery bill. 


Upon the brown and briery steep 

Where the bramble stirs with the rustling bird, 
Down in the green and glassy deep, 

Where the coral rustles, that voice is heard: 
Far it is borne on the summer breeze 

O’er sunny meadow and flowery plain; 
Then it steals to the glancing trees, 

And is lost in their shadowy gloom again. 


Hark ! ite wandering echoes wake, 

They are now in the heart of the rifted rock ; 
Now they lie on the slumbering lake, 

Now are at play with the bounding flock : 
Nota withering leaf by the wind is stirred, 

Not a murmur moves through the bending corn, 
But far that summoning voice is heard, 

Like the loud, clear notes of the winding born! 


O! ‘tis a voice that comes from heaveu, 
Borne like a spirit in light along; 

Now like the rush of a tempest driven—- 
Murmoring now in the charm of song - 

Hear ye the voice? Then come away 
Far from the haunts of ruder men, 

Come where the leaves and fountains play, 
You may love and be happy then! 


These are sufficient specimens of the lighter portions of this volume. We should be 
sorry to be understood as saying, however, that these lighter portions are the best. In 
some few instances, perhaps, they are, but not in all. The great length of other pieces 
prevent our extraction of them. ‘“'The Dream of a Day,” with which the volume opens, 
is the longest poem in the collection. It is very far from being the happiest. On the 
contrary, while we look upon it as the most labored, we are compelled to hold it as the 
least finished, of Dr. Percival’s performances. The verse which is the ot¢ava unia of the 
Italians, and which requires from the recurrence of the triplet rhyme, the most singular 
command of language, is in the hands of our author, distinguished by a slow and halting 
movement, which surprises us the more as it does not usually characterize his verse. 
We had marked for extract from this poem, the last ten stanzas, but our limits preclude 
their insertion. ‘ Genius Waking” is one of the poems of Percival which has won popu- 
lar admiration, and we give it here, as decidedly one of the best in the collection. 


GENIUS WAKING. 


Slumber’s heavy chaio hath bound thee— 
Where is now thy fire? 

Feebler wings are gathering round thee— 
Shall they hover higher? 

Can no power, no spell recall thee 
From inglorious dreams? 

©! could glory so appal thee 
With his burning beams? 
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Thine was once the highest pinion 
In the midway air ; 

With a proud and sure dominion, 
Thou didst upward bear— 

Like the herald, winged with lightning, 
From the Olympian throne, 

Ever mounting, ever brightening, 
Thou wert there alone. 


Where the pillared props of heaven 
Glitter with eternai snows, 
Where no darkling clouds are driven, 
Where no fountain flows— 
Far above the rolling thunder, 
When the surging storm 
Rent its sulphury folds asunder, 
We beheld thy form. 


O! what rare and heavenly brightness 
Flowed around thy plumes, 
Asa de’s foamy whit 
Lights a cavern’s glooms— 
Wheeling through the shadowy ocean, 
Like a shape of light, 
With serene and placid motion, 
Thou wert dazzling bright. 





From that cloudless region stooping, 
Downward thou didst rush, 

Not with pinion faint and drooping, 
But the tempest’s gush— 

Up yo undaunted soaring, 

hou didst pierce the cloud, 

When the warring winds were roaring 

Fearfully and loud. 


Where is now that restless longing 
After higher things— 

Come they not, like visions, thronging 
On their airy wings— 

Why should not their glow enchant thee 
Upward to their bliss? 

Surely danger cannot daunt thee 
From a heaven like this. 


But thou slumberest—faint and quivering 
Hangs thy ruffled wing, 

Like a dove’s in winter shivering, 
Or a feebler thing. 

Where is now thy might and motion, 
Thy imperial flight? 

Where is now thy heart's devotion, 
Where thy spirit’s light? 


Hark—his rustling plumage gathers 
Closer to his side, 

Close, as when the storm-bird weathers 
Ocean’s hurrying tide— 

Now his nodding beak is steady, 
Wide his burning eye— 

Now his opening wings are ready, 
And his aim—how bigh! 


Now he curves his neck, and proudly— 
Now is stretched for flight— 
Hark! his wings—they thunder loudly, 
Aod their flash—how bright! 
Onward—onward, over mountain, 
Through the rack and storm, 
Now like sunset over fountain, 
Flits his glancing form. 


Glorious bird! thy dream has left thee, 
Thou hast reached thy heaven— 
Lingering slumber hath not reft thee 
Of the glory given— 
With a bold, a fearless pinion, 
On thy starry road, 
None, to fame’s supreme dominion, 
Mightier ever trode. 
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‘The “Genius Slumbering” of our author, which appeared in a previous collection, was 
a superior production to this. With less of lyrical fire it had more thought, and was, if 
our impressions of it on a first reading (for it is not by us) do not betray our judgment, a 
more compact performance, less indebted to vague comparisons and sprightly declama- 
tion for its success. We have scarcely left ourselves room to speak of the translations 
from other languages which grace this collection, and form, we are disposed to think, its 
most valuable portions. They tend to confirm the general impression of Dr. Percival’s 
peculiar endowments as a linguist—showing him familiar with the numerous living lan- 
guages, northern and southern, and by his imitations of classic measures, equally so with 
the ancient. Some of his translations from the German strike us as peculiarly felicitous. 
Take the following as a specimen: 


THE MAIDEN. 


Through a valley flows a gentle river, 
Gently flows, with waters deep and clear; 
In a flowery meadow, spreading near, 

Silken leaves of slender poplars quiver. 

There a quiet maiden singeth ever 
Simple melodies of truth and love: 

Pure and artless as the snowy dove, 

Evil thought hath stained her bosom never. 

Lovely, too, as rose but half unfolded; 
Modest as that rose, when bent with dew: 
Blue her eye, as heaven’s own softest hue; 

Lip as fresh as living ruby moulded. 

Smiles she hath that tell of sunny feeling— 
Only smiles like hers such feeling tell: 
Touch the chord of grief, and at the spell, 

Tears of love and in ure ling 

Home and parent, kindred, friend and lover, 
All embraced within this lonely vale— 

All beyond is to her but a tale: 
This her world, and heaven just arches over. 





This is sweet and fanciful, and particularly happy in the style of verse employed for 
the “escription. It is equally graceful in expression and touching in sentiment. 

From the “Classic Melodies,” which admirably display the great resources of our au- 
thor in language, we are compelled to confine ourselves to the first and sixth specimens, 
the Elegiac and ‘Trochaic. It will be seen from these, how admirably such measures 


may be made to suit English verse, where the subjects are of a solemn or tender cha- 
racter. 


ELEGIAC. 


O! it is great for our country to die, where ranks are contending ; 
Bright is the wreath of our fame; Glory awaits us for aye— 

Glory that never is dim, shining on with a light never ending— 
Glory, that never shall fade, never, O! never away. 


O! it is sweet for our country to die—how softly reposes 
Warrior youth on his bier, wet by the tears of his love, 

Wet by a mother’s warm tears; they crown him with garlands of rosea, 
Weep, and then joyously turn, bright where he triumphs above. 


Not to the shades shall the youth descend, who for country hath perished ; 
Hebe awaits him in heaven, welcomes him there with her smile ; 

There at the banquet divine, the patriot spirit is cherished ; 
Gods love the young, who ascend pure from the funeral pile. 


Not to Elysian fields, by the still oblivious river ; 
Not to the isles of the blest, over the blue rolling sea ; 
But on Olympian heights shall dwell the devoted forever; 
There shall assemble the good, there the wise, valiant and free. 


©! then how great for our country to die, in the front rank to perish, 
Firm with our breast to the foe, victory’s shout in our ear: 

Long they our statues shall crown, in songs our memory cherish ; 
We shall look forth from our heaven, pleased the sweet music to hear. 
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TROCHATIC. 


L 
Softly sweet the song is stealing, softly through the night afar; 
Faint and low the bell is pealing; dim, through haze, the light of star; 
Hushed and still is all around me; cold and still my brooding heart— 
Sure some magic spell hath bound me—bid, O! bid the spell depart. 


O! that song, so softly breathing—how it flows into my soul ; 
Memory then her twine unwreathing, tears of young emotion roll: 
And, as far the knell is tolling, how my spirit floats away, 

Over years, like billows, rolling, to the scenes, where youth was gay. 


But the night, so hushed around me, and the sky, so dim above, 

In a lonely trance have bound me, trance of mingled grief and love. 
Still on early fondness dwelling, faded bloom of vernal years; 

All I hear, the sigh faint swelling ; all I feel, my trickling tears. 


Il. 

Maids are sitting by the fountain ; 
Bright the moon o’er yonder mountain : 
O’er her shepherd watching lonely, 

On his sleep she looketh only. 

Softly whispering by the fountain, 

Oft they look unto the mountain, 

Think how through the midnight hours, 
There the shepherd sleeps on flowers. 


Clear the fountain wave is gleaming; 
Still the happy youth is dreaming: 
Chastest love is watching o’er him; 
Crouched bis faithful dog before him. 
Now the bubbling wave is sparkling ; 
Now beneath a shadow darkling: 
O’er the moon a cloud is stealing ; 
Passes now, her light revealing. 


Night winds o’er the fountain blowing, 

Like Eolian music flowing, 

Far their warbled breath is gliding, 

Swelling, trembling, then subsiding 

Of the shepherd on the mountain 

Sing the maids beside the fountain: ad 
Each then seems in air to hover, 

Watching o’er her sleeping lover. 





1. 
See the bounding bark afloat! 

Steady blows the willing gale: 
Joy with merry, merry note, 

loists and spreads the purple sail. 

Far away, O! far away, 

I must cross the dashing sea ; 
So, my dearest, do not stay; 

Boldly cross the wave with me. 


To the far Elysian isles, 
’Mid the ocean, in the west, 
Where the sky forever smiles, 
All the year one halcyon rest— 
Shall we thither speed our flight ? 
Only cross the wave with me, 
I shall find, my love and light, 
All Elysian with thee, 


On the dark Cimmerian strand, 
Where eternal shadows reign ; 
Where Caucasian summits stand, 
Towering o’er the untrodden plain ; 
Where along the fatal shore, 
Music lulls the soul to death ; 
Wastes, that hear the lion's roar; 
Sands, where kills the dragon’s breath : 


Or in flowery gardens, where 
Bends the lotus, passing sweet ; 
Vales, where roses fill the air; 
Meads, where silent waters meet, 
Lingering on through asphodel— 
With thee, all alike would be: 
If with me thou deigu to dwe!!, 
All Elysian smiles to me. 
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With these extracts our selections close. We have given a fair sample of the various 
contents of this volume, which, we are free to say, is better calculated to impress us with 
the claims of the author as a student, and scholar, rather than asa poet. He has not real- 
ized the early promise of his genius. He has been untrue to his fame. He has fritter- 
ed away in petty works and exercises, the abilities, which properly employed, would 
have manifested themselves in the erection of a column of undying fame. The sixteen 
years which have elapsed between the publication of his former and his present volumes, 
have not been unemployed in verse. Why were they not given to nobler performances— 
to plans calling for the exercise of all his genius, the concentration upon one task of su- 
perior difficulty, of all his various resources? It is not too late. He is still, compara- 
tively, a young man. We trust that he does not forego the hope of achieving some per- 
manent successes. The very exercises in verse, which we have deemed it only right to 
censure, are such as afford him rare resources of utterance. Let him employ the voice 
which he has won in laudable themes. His present volume will find readers and admi- 
rers. He occupies too conspicuous a rank in American literature to suffer any of his 
writings to go disregarded. Nay, there is much in its pages to commend him to frequent 
study and perusal. But this is not enough. Let him apply to himself the reproach of 
his own “Genius Slumbering.” Other bards have sprung upon the track ; rivals are in 
the field. Let him look to his laurels, and not rely upon the past. His trophies are in 
danger. 

“ Since things in motion sooner catch the eye 


Than what not stirs. The cry was once on thee, 
And still it might ;” 


but in order that it may, the bard must string his lyre for loftier strains. A successful 
song or sonnet is a thing to live, no doubt, as certainly as the successful Drama or Epic, 
but song-writing is a small business, to be only justified by the peculiarity of the genius— 
such a genius as that of Burns or Moore—which excels in it. We do not regard this 


branch of art as natural to Dr. Percival. He appears to us to succeed more happily in 
any other. 


Rees 


Mr. ALEXANDRE VATTEMARE AND HIS System oF INTERNATIONAL LITERARY Ex- 
CHANGES. 


We have upon our table, in a neatly printed pamphlet from Paris, a report of the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting of the citizens of the United States in that city, in relation to Mr. 
Vattemare’s late operations in our country. The meeting took place on the 27th of 
March last, at the Athénée Royale, and was addressed at length, and to great purpose, 
by Mr. V. The proceedings were of a character which must have afforded extreme 
pleasure both to him and all interested in the success of his great project. What this 
great project is, we presume that most of our readers well know. With the gentleman 
with whose name it is identified, and to his lasting fame ever will be, it is—as the 
vulgarism runs—a hobby ; but this hobby of Vattemare’s is one noble in its conception 
and important in its object. We regard it as one of the most truly philanthropic designs, 
and the most beneficial in the effects it promises, of any movement of the present age. 
This plan originated, prosecuted, and in a measure accomplished by M. Vattemare, is 
simply this :—To establish in every capital of the world, cabinets or museums, each one 
of which, by the cheap and effective method of mutual exchange of its home publications, 
natural curiosities, inventions, etc., shall become possessed of those of all foreign nations. 
Thus the museum in London transmits to that in New-York copies of new works issued 
from the London press, duplicates of models of new English inventions in the fine or 
mechanic arts; in exchange, the cabinetin New-York forwards its home productions to 
London. London regularly transmits to New-York epistolary advice of all movements 
in the literary, scientific or physical worlds, and vice versa ; and this system is to be kept 
up not only between the two points instanced, but between each city of the globe and 
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all others. What of benefit to the whole intelligent world does not such a scheme 
promise! Who can calculate the delight and the instruction it would yield; its great 
effect in tightening and riveting the bonds of acquaintance and brotherhood between all 
the nations and people of the earth! Let us, upon this point, quote a paragraph from 
the able address of Mr. Vattemare at the meeting in question. 

“Is not my scheme a simple one, and yet, as I remarked before, productive of vast 
results? Whocan calculate them? One of your countrymen declared, that, appealing 
as it does to the higher intellectual powers, it is destined to place all nations, at no very 
distant period, on a parallel as regards civilization, morality, and those things which alone 
form the true foundation of human happiness ; it will call forth from the hidden archives 
of learning and philosophy, things adventitious to the more complete progress of science, 
until the whole world will be flooded with one gorgeous blaze of intellectual light and 
glory. Then will all national and political prejudices be melted down into one confluent 
mass, and we shall have an unity of government, of laws, and of religion; a harmonious 
commonwealth, whose ensign shall be knowledge, and whose motto shall be peace.” 

This system of Mr. Vattemare’s has for some time been in successful operation in 
Europe. His late efforts have tended to its establishment between France and the 
United States, and for this purpose he came amongst us in the autumn of 1839, and labored 
long, assiduously, and without any remuneration, in the cause. 

“ My first sentiments,” he says, “upon landing in New-York, were those of despair, 
for I found no public institutions like our own, open free to the public, and therefore no 
means of laying the treasures, which I proposed bringing to the United States, before the 
people. But whenI conversed with the citizens; when I found myself hailed with 
acclamation ; when thousands thronged to hear me narrate what I had to communicate ; 
and the good and the great, the gifted and the wise, without reference to religious or 
political distinctions, came to the aid of my scheme, I found my heart lit up with joy and 

hope, for I saw that what seed I might sow in my humble manner, would not fall upon 
barren ground, and I awaited the harvest.” 

“ My mission was no sooner known than [had crowds of listeners. Both houses of 
Congress, in the midst of a most agitated session, passed a law approving my scheme. 
While every member, without a single exception, appended his signature to a document 
previously signed by the President and his Cabinet, enlisting themselves in my cause, 
and pledging themselves to do all in their power to contribute to its success.” 

Not only at the capital, but in all his progress, Mr. Vattemare met with eminent success. 
His plan was approved by legislative enactments in the States of Louisiana, Maine and 
New-York, and was urged by the most distinguished men of the land. 

Mr. Vattemare returned to Paris with upwards of 1800 volumes of books, 500 engra- 
vings, and 250 original drawings, besides many specimens of history and mineralogy, all 
of which he distributed through the various museums and public offices of Paris. In 
return, many volumes of invaluable French works, published officially by the government 
departments, and which could not be purchased, have been presented to several Ameri- 
can state legislatures and libraries. “More than two thousand volumes,” says Mr. 
Vattemare, “ have already crossed the Atlantic.” 

Thus far this great scheme has succeeded—it now remains to finish it by giving it the 
protecting care of government, and that this will be done we cannot doubt. 


Montuty Caat with Reapers anp Corresronpents.—"“ A happy New Year,’ 
we give you, dear readers, all, and may it bring you more joys than sorrows, more hopes 
than fears, more friends than foes—and more of all good than any preceding year of your 
lives. Think not our greeting formal and insincere. Far be it from us to utter, in this 
our especial message to you, aught that is not prompted by the heart, or that does not find 
an echo there. We breathe the language of sincerity to our friends ; and who are they, 
but those who encourage our hearts and stay our hands in the arduous and toilsome enter- 
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prise we have undertaken ?—and of such we will fain hope, the “ new year” will bring 
us great increase. . . . . . « A friend of ours, recently from Virginia, rela- 
ted to us the following graphic ‘and amusing description of His Sable Majesty, as given 
by a negro preacher to his ‘colored bredderen.’ The genuineness of it admits of no 
question, and we believe we preserve the exact words of the ebony orator. “Stan 
aside niggers—let me tell you! I hab a dream, and see de devil! He hab an eye like de 
moon; he hab a nose like canoe; he hab an ear same as "bocca leaf; he haba shoulder 
like the Blue Ridge, an’ he hab a tail like de rainbow!” . . . . . « Adelight- 
ul volume of poems by Barry Cornwatt, (which, it may not be generally known to 
our readers, is but the nom de plume of a young English poet by the name of Procror,} 
has recently been issued, in exquisite style, by Ticknor & Co., of Boston. It has reached 
us at the moment these pages are going to press, and, of course, too late for particular 
notice this month. We cannot forbear saying, however, that it contains some of the 
most touching and beautiful poetry we have ever met with—and we will subjoin a brief 
specimen as an antepast of its excellence, of which we trust to say more inour next. It 
is entitled : 
A PRAYER IN SICKNESS. 


Senp down thy wingéd angel, Gon! } How gentle and how good a child 
Amid this night so wild; | She is—we know too well ; 

And bid him come where now we watch, And dearer toher parents’ heart, 
And breathe upon our child ! Than our weak words can tell. 

She lies upon her pillow pale, We love—we watch throughout the night, 
And moans within her sleep, To aid when need may be; 

Or wakeneth with a patient smile, We hope—and have despaired at times, 
And striveth not to weep ! But now we turn to Tuer! 


Send down thy sweet-souled angel, Gop ! 
Amidst the darkness wild, 

And bid him soothe our souls to-night— 
And heal our gentle child! 


cata But a short time has elapsed since we were cailed upon to mourn the 
‘ passing away’ of the poet and painter ALLSTON : now we grieve anew at the demise of 
another veteran, prop, and glory of American art and genius: TrumsBuLu, the scholar, 
author, painter and soldier, has at length accomplished his allotted earthly task, and gone 
to the ‘better land!’ He died at the ripe age of 87 years, on the 10th of November last. 
Colonel John Trumbull’s name is blended with the most interesting events in American 
history. He was the associate, friend, and companion in arms of Washington, during the 
stirring scenes of the Revolution; and as a soldier and statesman, he won no slight re- 
nown. But while we do not forget his claims upon the remembrance of his country- 
men, in these regards, and also in the several offices of gentleman, scholar, citizen and 
friend. It is as a painter, we must chiefly recall and revere his life and memory. In 
the historical pictures with which his genius has filled the niches in the rotunda of the 
capitol, he has linked his memory anew to the immortal epochs they commemorate, and 
In gazing upon those patriotic and masterly portrayals of the great dramas at Philadel- 
phia, and Saratoga, and Yorktown and Annapolis, the American, and the lover of art and 
admirer of genius, will rejoice that Trumbull lived, and weep that Trumbull died. 

+ . « « CLEVANGER, too, is gone—gone in the budding of manhood, hope and genius. 
This young artist was a native of Ohio, and within a few years past had made rapid ad- 
vances in the pathway to Fame, in the honored profession of the sculptor. Latterly he 
has been in Italy, whither he went to study his art, and it was during his homeward pass- 
age from Leghorn to New-York, that he met that terrible fate: a grave in the solemn 
charnel house of the mighty waters. Ah! whocan say what bright, ardent and mighty 
hopes and schemes were then o’erthrown! . . : . . Once more we are 
compelled, though reluctantly, to postpone our replies | to various correspondents, whose 
offerings have been accumulating on our table. Next month, however, we shall close 
another volume, and then we shall say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to the young aspirants. Meanwhile 
the accepted favors of our contributors will appear, in their order, in our pages. 








